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A HOME IN THE HEART. 
BY BLIZA COOK, 


Ob' ask not a home in the mansions of pride, 
Where marble shines out in the pillars and 


walle; 
Though the roof be of gold, it is brilliantly cold, 
And joy may not be fownd in tts torch .Jighted 


halls 


But seek for a bosom all honest and trae, 
Where love, once awakened, will never de 
part; 
Turn, tarn to that breast like a dove to ite nest, 
And 
the heart. 


Oh! link but one spirit that's warmly sincere, 
That will heighten your pleasure and solace 
your care; 
Find a soul you may trust asthe kind and the 


ust, 
and be sure the wide world holds no treasere 
© rare 


Then the frowns of misfortune may shadow our 


ot, 
The cheek searing teardrops of sorrow may 
start ; 
But « star never dim sbeds « halo for him 
Who can turn for repose to a home in the 
heart. 
SS 


GENTLEMAN DICK; 


OR, 


The Cruise of the Dolphin! 


A Stery of Heenes and Adventures 
im the Nerth Pacific. 


By Captain Clewline. 


[This serial was commenced in No. 13, Vol. 54. 
Back numbers can be obtained from all news 
dealers throughout the United States, or direet 
from this office. } 


CHAPTER VII.—(Continvep.) 

Jack Dinsmore was 4 practical joker, 
and this statement was greeted with 
derisive laughter, during which he pro- 
ceeded to stow away an ounce of pigtail 
tobacco in his capacious cheek, Tobacco 
is the seaman’s glory, and without it, 
how would he pass away the lonesome 
hours in the forecastie and on deck. Sa 
that it is a bad habit, it is one which 
gives pleasure, and is not so bad as many 
things in which they might indulge. 
There are few seamen who do not use 
the weed in some form, and no one inthe 
forecastle of the Dolphin but had a quid 
in his cheek or a pipe in his mouth. 
Let us pass over this little foible, for 
theirs is a hard life. 


“This ghost I was talking about is | 


the ghost of a Kanaker, that we used to 
call ‘* Lobscouse"’ for short. 


woner, he was, and struck for old man | 


Manning before I took up the harpoon 

in the mate's boat. He was a good har- 

poen, that ['ll say for him, but he had 

an awful temper, and one day the mate, 

Mr. Fletcher, hit him over the head with 

a belaying pin. It was an awful lick, 

and Lobscouse dropped as if he had been 

shot, with the blood running out of his 

mouth and nose. He got over it so as to 

go back to his duty, bnt he wasn’t the 

same man. Before he got that blow, he 

was a happy kind of chap, and used to 

give us lots of sport in the fok’sel. 

But, pow when he was off duty, he'd sit 

moping on his chest or in the tops, and 

he never kept his eyes off Fletcher for a 

moment. I think the mate got to be 

afraid of him, though he never threatened 

anything; but I heerd the Dickey tell 

Captain Manning that he'd not sail any 

longer in the Dolphin if Lobscouse staid | 
on beard; and the old man agreed to 
give him his papers in Honolulu. That 
very night, when Fletcher had the deck, 
and I was on the lookout on the to’gal- 
lant fok’sel, I heard such a scream as I 
never heard before in all my life, and 
when I ran aft, there lay the mate, dead 
as a herring, with this in his heart.”’ 

He thrust his hand under the blankets 
of his bunk, and took out a strange- 
looking knife. It was made of some 
hard wood, common to the South Seas, 
but little softer than lignum vita. At 
one end it was brought to a needle-like 
point, and the other was rudely fashioned 
into a handle, which could be readily 
grasped. Along the edyes of the knife 
smal] shark's teeth had been set, point- 
ing on one edge towards the sharp end 
and on the other towards the handle. 
It passed from hand to hand as the 
sailor went on with his tale. 

* We all knew that Lobscouse owned 
the knife, and had killed the mate. But 
from that day, nearly two years ago, no 
man has seen him alive. (Once a year he 
comes back to the Dolphin, on the night 
of the murder, and goes through the 
scene in. Where he went to no one 
knew, but when we came to break out 
the cargo we found a white skeleton; and 
the rate——”’ 

‘** Hush up, Jack,"’ said Tatty. ‘‘ Don't 
you know anything *’ 

‘*T ought to have my head broke in a 
dozen pieces, and I begs your pardon, 
little one. Why, here's the first mate.” 

Dan had come down the ladder silently, 
and stood looking at Dick with a strange, 
yearning look in his eyes. At that mo- 
ment he was sorry that the temptation 
had ever come in his way, and delighted 
beyond measure that he had come in 
time to save the boy. 

“I don’t suppose you want to see me, 
my lad,’’ he said; ‘‘but whatever you 
do at any other time, no talking before 
the men. How do you feel now?” 


ou'll Bod there's no home like a home in | 


**T am much better.’ 
“T never should have forgiven myself 
if it had turned out badly,’’ he said. ‘'I 
ought to have put you in the ‘brig,’ as | 
intended, But you put temptation in 
my way, and I had toshut youin. The 








| or will you not? 
Tatty, and when he is strong enough for | 


duty, report to me.”’ 


| hold?’ said Jack Dinsmore. 


| be old enough to 
that."’ 


[intend to give you a cruise; will you, 
Take good care of him, 


He turned and went on deck. 

**Did he shut the chicken up in the 
** Now that 
is what I call bloody mean in any man, 
if it is our first Dickey. He ought to 
have command of some blamed lime- 


A har-  juicer—that’s what he ought.” 


“Don't blow oflicers, 
Jack," replied Tatty. 
know 


about ead 


better than 

“*T always liked Dan,” 
‘but this ain't the kind of trick that 
suits me, you bet you. It ain't fair, so 
to speak. eiive a man a chance for his 
life, 4 say, and then hang him if he won't 
take the chance. Do you want to hear 
about the ghost ?’’ 

“No; IT laid that ghost long ago, my 
self,’’ said Tatty. “My boy, don't be- 
lieve a word Jack says, for as true as you 
are born I've sailed onthe Dolphin ten 
years, and there never was a mate named 
Fletcher, or a Kanaka called Lobscouse.”’ 

**Do you mean to tell me that I am a 
liar!’ roared Jack, starting to his feet 
with the knife ‘which stabbed Fletcher’’ 
in his hand. P 

‘*Yes,’’ replied Tatty, ‘‘you lie like a 
thief, and I can prove it.”’ 

For a moment Jack stood clasping the 
knife, and looking into the steady eyes 
of the island prince. But he did not 
quail, and Jack dropped into his seat, 


| with a short laugh. 


**T believe you are right, Tatty; I was 
yarning it a little, and you caught me at 
it. Eight bells; time to turn in.” 





CHAPTER VIII. 


GENTLEMAN DICK, 


Three days later, still a little stiff from 
want of exercise, Dick Fenton came up 
the companion ladder, and stood upon 
the deck of the Dolphin. It was a beau 
tiful day, and the great ship was plough 
ing her way through the amethystine 
waves at the rate of ten knots an hour, 
for the ship was built upon the best 
models of her day, and was reputed one 
of the fastest of all the whaling fleet. 
Two men were at the wheel, the lookout 
was perched on the to'yallant forecastle, 
Dan Forsythe had charge of the deck, 
and his men were scattered about, read 
for duty at a moment's notice, As Dick 
touched the deck, the tirst mate, who 
was standing on the quarter deck, hailed 
him. 

Dick hesitated fora moment, and then 
walked straight up to the man who had 
xidnapped him. 

**[ am quite well now, Mr. Forsythe, 
and being so, I wish to ask what you in- 
tend to do with me ””’ 

**] intend to set you to work,’’ replied 
Forsythe, promptly. ‘‘ Understand me 
fully, my lad, I am not your enemy any 
farther than this: Your friends inform 
me that you have been a bad boy, and 
that a sea voyage is for your good, and 
have placed you under my care. | will 
make a man of you before the three 
years’ cruise is up.’ 

**But I don’t understand you, sir,” 
said Dick, bewildered by the evolness of 


** Avast there, youngster; what are yeu going to det" 


fact is, we were a little short of men, and | 


‘ou ought to | 


replied Jack, | 


= ,. “ae 





“Lam goin Rod speak with the captain, and ask him why I have 


been hiduap 
. 


| the mate. ‘‘ What have I done at home, 
that I should be sent away ?”’ 

“If you have cheek enough to say 
that you don’t know, you will say any 
thing, and [ will not bandy words with 

‘you. I am going to put you in my 
watch, and Tatty will teach you your 
duty. Itisno use for you to kick against 
it, for your name is on the ship's books, 
rated as an ordinary seaman."’ 

**But I never signed the 
said Dick, bewildered. 

“Of course not; you are a minor, and 
jas such, your friends have signed for 
you. Go forward, sir; your number is 
27, and your station the main yard when 
setting and taking in sail. Do you un 
| derstand ?” 

*T think I do as far as this: I have 
been kidnapped, and brought on board 
this ship against my will. Some person, 
unknown to me, has signed articles for 
me, giving out that | have done some 
thing wrony at home, which is false in 
every point.”’ 

* Do you refuse to do your duty?” 

*T refuse to be regarded as a member 
of the crew, and shall appeal to the pro 


articles,"’ 


| per authorities to be set free.’ 


“If Lorder you to yo forward, do you 
refuse to obey ?”’ 

‘No, sir; you, having charge of the 
deck, have a right to order even a pas 
senyer to leave it. [ am not yoing to 
mutiny, and give you a chance to shoot 
me."’ 

“Some one has been posting you in 
ship law, then. The old man was right 
when he called you a sea lawyer. Go 
forward, sir, and take your station at 
the heel of the bowsprit"”’ 

Dick obeyed promptly, and seated 
himself on the heel of the bowsprit, close 
to the place where Tatty stood. The 
mate followed, looking at him with an 
evil eye. 

“*T give this young manin your charge, 
Tatty,” he said. ‘You will learn him 
the ropes at once,” 

** Ay, ay, sir,”’ replied Tatty. 

‘And he would do well to pick up as 
quickly as he can, for [ will have no 
skulkers on these decks while [I have 
charge of them. I warn you, my lad, 
not to make an enemy of me.”’ 

He walked back to his station, just as 
the captain emerged from the cabin. 
Dick started impulsively forward to meet 
him, but Tatty laid a firm hand upon his 
arm. 

‘Avast there, 
you going to do?’ 

«Pam going to speak with the cap 
tain, and ask him why I have been kid 
napped, and who signed the articles in 
my name.” 

“You ain't going to do anything of 
the sort. Come to anchor on that bow 
sprit, and listen to me. Now you'll un 
derstand that I've followed the sea for 
many years, because | preferred it to 
ruling over my tribe, Some day I'm 
going back t» them, Ww take my old 
place, and try to teach the fools sume 
thing, same as I am trying to teach you. 
Now see here; you are at sea, and more 
than a league from land, and the only 
government you've got is the govern 
ment of this ship. Very well; what can 
you make by kicking up a row?"’ 

‘I don't know, but | want ww give 
them a piece of my mind." 

‘You want to git your brains knocked 
eut; that’s what you want. Now I 
know Captain Manning, and a better 
man never sailed a ship. I believe, as 
be do, that you have been wronged, 

ut he has been made to believe that you 


youngster; what are 





}are a bad fellow, sent to sea by your | you will make a smart reefer, but can 
friends, in order to reform you. He'll) you pull an oar?" 

try to reform you, if he breaks your| ‘I don't think | can be easily beaten 
back trying, and you wouldn't want to | at it, captain, as [ pulled stroke in our 
be seized up toagrating and flogged?’ — | boat club, and had the training of one of 


while that keon professor in the sailors’ 
art gave him lessons which be never 
forgot. He knew every line, rope and 
halliard; every sail, and ite proper 
use. He could hand, reef and steer in 
a short time, and could make a knot or 
splice with the best sailor in the crew. 
And the men loved him, too; for he was 
just the sort of bey to win their regards, 
Open as the day, of a frank and merry 
disposition, he won their hearts rapidly, 
with the single exception of one man, a 
hard-faced Haine ‘longshoreman, who 
was considerably favored by the first 
mate. 

Rodger Binks had left the state of 
Maine under a cloud. Indeed, it had 
been whispered that if he had remained 
long enough in Eastport to allow the 
sheriff of that county to find him, he 
would have graced the cells of a large 
stone building, the property of the State, 
vulgarly known as a State Prison. The 
nature of hia crime was not known to 
any one, with the en of one per- 
son, and that one was Forsythe. 

They were nearing Kio one day, when 
Forsythe called out this man and ordered 
him to come into the hold with him, for 
the purpose of “ breaking out" a cask 
of pork. They threaded their way 
among the casks, until they came nearly 
to the forecastle bulkheads, when For- 
sythe set his lantern on a cask and sat 
down. 

**Come to anchor on that cask, Minka," 
said the mate. ‘I've got something to 
aay to you, and | don't mind if I say it 
here."’ 

Hinks obeyed, aad showed a face which 
exhibited a strange mingling of cunning 
and fear. 

“What do you want with me?’’ he 
said. 

* Not much; I am only going to tell 
yuu a —y ** 

‘You didn’t bring me down here to 
yarn it, | hope?" he replied, sulkily, 

“Keep your temper, my good man; 
keep your temper, I can't think of a 
worse legacy a father could givete a 
child than such hot blood as yours, It 
is sure to bring you into trouble, at one 
time or another, and really you ought to 
eontrol it."’ 

*Tain't a going to be drawed like a 





badger by you nor nobody else 

“Who is trying to p Bom ou like a 
badger? My dear friend, I don't ned 
to do anything of that kind; | know ail 


* Flogged!’ cried Dick, his nostrils the best oarsmen of the East. 
dilating. “A blow to me! I believe * Perhaps you can steer?"’ 
I'd kill a man who did that,’’ can I've steered a light _— a great 
* And be hung for mutiny on the high | deal, and [ think I could learn to take 
seas, Will you take advice from me?” my trick at the wheel,”’ 
“Til do just as you say." |} ** What ‘lay’ do you want?” 
“Then go to the captain when he) “i don't think [understand you, 
calls you, as he will be sure to do, ane | wir.” 
salute him as your superior officer, |‘ Every man on board this ship has a | about you,” 


You'd do the same if you were an officer 
in the navy, and lots of gentlemen get | 
there; lots of snobs, too, for | know the 
blue jacket life, myself. Say to the cap 
tain there has been a mistake in bringing 
you here, but that you would 
work than loaf, and are ready to do your 
duty like a man.” 

*T don't like to acknowledge that they 
have any claim upon me,” 

“But they Aaee; the old man would 
not have any bey that was net regularly 


his rating. 


down,”’ 
‘As tothe money, sir, | don't think I 
'eare for that. [In order toshow you that 
I was trusted at home, | will show you 
that [ had nearly two hundred dollars in 
my pocketbook when Twas in New Head 
feovel 
lay 


memoner 


and [shall bea wery rich man some 


shipped, and you can bet your mame os Lhave not done anything wrong, 


down on the ship's books, all right. Cap. sir, and now Tecan only thank you for 
tain Manning thinks you have done your kindness and go te my duty.’ 

wrong, and your only way to convines Pil pat you dewn for the two hun 
him of his mistake is tedo your duty dreth lay,’ said the captain, “and 1 will 


rate you higher when you ave worth it 
provided with w ‘kit,’ Mr. Por 


from the start, and, if anything, work a 
little harder than the others, Now don't) Is) he 
this look like good advice to you?” my bhi 

“Tide just as you say, ‘Titty,’ said ‘Yes, siry hin chest in in the forecas 
Dick, after a moment's pause, - 
tain and mate were talking together, and 
after a while, Dick was called, and walk 
ing aft, he saluted the captain by remoy 
ing his cap. 

‘Now, my boy,’’ said the captain, ‘1 
hear that you are inclined to mu 
tiny ?”’ 

“No, sir; on the contrary, | am ready 
todo my duty. I have taken the advice 
of an old sailor, and he tells me that, uo 
matter how [ was brought on board this 
ship, | have only to do my duty faith 
fully now, and leave it te you to de me 


The cap the. 
“Then he'd better go below when the 

wateh 

toys. 


is called and unship those long 
The idea of an ordinary seaman 
with broadeloth clothes and a gold wateh 
is comical enough.” 

Phe shell call for the ‘ port’ wateh 
was heard directly after, pat amony the 
Dick went below Ile felt’ better, 
he had explained to the cap 

pre wled to examine his 


rent 
how that 
tain, and 
‘kit 

Phe chest was a good, solid, substan 
tial one, and had been Povtagebit Lenpre ther 
justice only ask one thing, captain with the clothing, of an ‘outtitter,’’ in 
we shall the track of homeward New Bedford, and brought on board by 
bound ships, or po into port before many I found in it everything 
months. | will give you the enh poe 
mother, and my unele 
and | ask you to write to 
them citect 


CTrORA 
cormythe Ile 
wiliessofiny which # man ssibly teed 
KRiehard, 
them, and let 


letters te: lomeolulu Ky the 


ili a 


alse of three years’ cruise, from a pack knife up 
ot tall gat) thee Trotter, bee 


found several pounds of smoking tobaces 


Atel in a sort 


time we come Wack to that port you will amd below this @ small caddie of navy 

know that you have been deceived about plug’ chewing, with a box of pipes 

me,’ *Thander' maint Dek Here 4 
‘A sea lawyer!’ grumbled the cap semething for you, Tatty 


tain *Salt-horse amd seabiscuit) wall Patty looked inte the box and laughed 
never take that out of him,’ aloud 
“Salt-hore’’ is the sailor's name for ‘The outfitter thought it was a regu 
the lean corned beef which forms se large lar ordin wy seaman, aml knew our fail 
a portion of his daily fare. Others call it iy / smoke on your lot and chew 
by @ tougher name, *‘ Mahogany!’ your tobaces, my bey, sinee you don't 
“If you will write down those ad wantit. And vow, men of the starboard 


dresses, and promise to write to them 
you willdo me # great favor, | cannet 
bear to be thoaght a wicked boy, for I 
don't think Tam." 

* Blamed if 1 don't believe the boy is 
right,"’ mata Forsythe, miclele nly. ‘Will 
you do your duty, and not try lo escape, 
until the captain 
letters?" 

* You. I'd like the cruise well enough, 
but | want tw make it of my own free 
will.”’ 

“That's fair enough,” said Captain 
Manning. ‘ You write wldrennes 
some time today and yive them to me, 


wateh, on the whaler Dolphin, let me in 
you te Crentleman Dick, the 
For Til make @ «asilor of him, 
Unless ny hand has lost ite cumming 

And Ceentleman Diek wis 
then aud there: amd so he was known to 
the crew of the Drolpotian 


trembuce 
mailer 


christened 


gets anawers to his 


CHAPTER IX. 
DAM FORAYTIHK's SKW ALLY. 


Dick, wow fairly enrolled asa hand 
before the mast, began to enter inte his 
new duties with a zeal which was a part 
of his nature Ile was a natural sailor, 
and I'll the letters, And if TI tind and his skill as @ yachtman, and practice 
out that a yentloman bas been kidnapped in the rowing club, had made his work 
on board this ship, I'll take a journey to easy for him Hour after hour, in pleas 


thom 


the North Pole to lick the man thatis at ant weather, with the consent of the 
the bottom of the game. Now, then, captain, he roved awberf€ the ship's rig 
Dive seen you go aloft, and | know that) giug with Tatty, or sat in the foretop, 











certain ‘lay,’ orshare inthe net proceeds | 
of the voyage, depending entirely upon | and thrust his hand inte the bosom of 
For instance, a harpooner | his Jersey, but stopped immediately as 
| ets more than an able seaman, an able | he saw that Dau held a pistol in his hand, 


Jemphasising the last name. ‘1 


The man started up from the cask, 


aman more than anordinary, and so on | cocked and ready 


ue said 

know 
that you are handy with your knife, and 
pe gio myself to moet you like a man, 


“Tt won't do, KModger /ates,"* 


| Now, are you ready to hear what I have 


| Porthane 


to may 

* Drive ahead,’ was the sullen reply 
‘You are a ‘lonyshoreman, and lived 
not far from Portland. [no plain words, 
you were a wrecker, and it was even aid 
Chiat ships Miintowk «thew 
course, because you put out the beacons 
and lighted them in other places, J 
know that you were 
it, and bow long deo you think you would 
have to live, if lL walked inte the for 
castle of the Dolphin, and told the boys 
that you were Black Muxlyer Hates —the 
Wrecker of Long Point; say!’ 

The man shuddered, and put his hand 
before hiseyes. Ile knew that of all men 
on earth the seamen hated wreckers, and 
thata manse well known as himself would 
have but little chance among them, 

“T means to do my duty, Mr 
nythe, he said, humbly 
ne fairer than that."’ 

“Why did you leave Long Point?" 

* They suspicioned me a heap, about 

{ They talked just as you did 
about it, and talked of lynching 
I moved up Bastport way, and started 
again.’ 

Ah after 
yot the best of you 
corn thee 
aml you tnfortutate 

“hh 

“And you let 
aythe, 
me, my bey 


meet iinies 


then Lem rood for 


For 
*T can't say 


me, 


that your liasty Lem per 


\ rman was stabbed 


beach, ina quarrel over plunder, 
kavite 
ownaselft."" 
thee at, sank boo 


Now listen te 


by laekel thee 
run ayainast it, his 
hit 

with « low Laugh 
iL has happened 
you, that the secret 


luckily tor 


has cote inte pod 


hands, for you would never live to reach 
the Cape af the boys kuew you. Upon 
certain conditions Po will wet open my 


lipes 

“TT knowed you wanted something ’ 

‘You ought to know that | always 
want value received for what L give. You 
have seen that boy, Dick Fenton." 

“PT sh’ud think | had; wa'’ant | turned 
outet my bunk to vive it to him,’’ 

* You don't like him?’’ 

** Narey bit." 

“Then your work is easy. Rodyer 
Bates, that boy must mever go back to 
New Bedford " 

* The very deuce ! 
tw help it?’ 

TT think you can do that, Kadger; your 
safety depends on it, for uf that boy is 
alive when we yet to Honolulu, I'm 
cgeing to give youup te the American 
consul, He will send you home in irons 
and—you know the rest 

** Hold Bates, hoarsely, 
‘you can’ texpect me toy do such a thing 
as that without pay 

1 save your life 


How are you going 


ony, nail 
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* Yee; but I cu'ud do that without 


your help Sas five hundred dollars, andl 
the trick i*« don 
* Agreed 1 leave all the detaile te 


you lie * «a hee a ami the firet 
time he gow aloft in aisetorm, especialy 
at night, @o well & in | meant 
to give thie job t Tatty, but the fool 
has takee & fancy to the boy, amd guaris 
him like B etek kitten.” 

You leawe it ft) me Mr. Forsythe 
That boy will never we the Cape, if I 
don't drop myself [ ain't never ging 
hack heme, eo I don’t care @hat I do 
I'm going to Austealey myaelf, and I 
calculate te @ake @ man of myrelf 
there 

“Tf you had the goad fortune to be 
hern tn England, | have no doubt you 
would have been furnished a free ticket 
to Australia years aye 

** Thom’ t tee tase bared cone me ow 1 may 
turn on you yet, grew cal lates 

* You dog 
ap siucddeuly Ven 
you mean te threaten tr f all 
earth? (ome on deck autil | whew yous 
mates what a bivety 
with them downin the Cene , 
you, divin t Il knew you when vou fret 
eet feowt com the rash, anved bell aay teotaggres 


hiseedd the mate 


clinty Decvcmed the 


leaping 
Theth Oi) 
they have 


flower 


aetie ‘ i~ 


for your sake 

I dutn't what I 
whispered the wrilamn you are 
momehaow, and 


mean anything try 
waid,” 
mw blamed bared on a chap, 
it gritele me te porwde: 
"DW teach yeu your hefore I 
have deme with vou tro om deck, and 


piace 


remember thie if you have wot com 
this work when we turn tute the South 
Pacific you go inte the ‘lng,’ if I can 


mare you from the men which T deutet 
“Tl do it, never fear,” sald the man 
“I'm ready for anything now, for Tm 
sure they'd kill me if they knowed who 
lam’ 
“Rill you 


to pieces, Gio om deck, amd 


They would tear you all 
remember 


your promise aud the work you have t 





Forsythe, as be 
took up his lantern Ailinty job taken 
off my hands, for T doubt if T could look 
the boy in the eve and do the triok fou 


ten tithes the money Let Wieck Mealyer 


be the catepaw ty take my chesthuts cnt 
of the tive 


A new danger threatened Dick Fen 


tom, another ceadly enemy, utmuspected 
bey binw, wae ctr hie track, and this man 
was the more dangers, becation bie 


own bite depemled apen the cdestraction 
of Ue bens With such an acute mined as 
that of Forsythe gurding the murderous 
bated of Whack Thesiger, there wae littl 


hee for lam 


CHAPTER SN 


ON THPH MATIN Van 


As the men eat over their pea soup 
atl coffee on the fereowethe at cities 


Thatew watched the lad furtively fren be 
neath bis black lreews lke 


five betsnedrecd) choilars 


Was Willits 


emagh te eam 


even in thin way, but be wanted a pure 


teat, and that preteat came, fe Ti ian 
ing ot oli chee ot Prick gee uleutally 
mhopepaed meme of ‘ j 1 yim 
‘had ipo the i elie ea 
whit mat cme the meat chest 

“What did you de that fu your gal 


pomredd the O& Wreeker 
links, it Was an 


lows wiipe, 
They your pardon 
acchlent 
"An aoonlen yer lee 
TE cho mot lies the kad slipped. 
my hands 


ite 


Hy way of reply, Lodger dashed the 
oontenta of lis own hid tute the beyoe 
face Tt wan cutie beet, thetigele tert leet 
erough to meal lane beaily, beat i the 
echeeel in which he was taught he dead 
learned meser te peceive an toeult with 
evant eventing if \e fon one i atiticet 
envy the tery whe can burn the tives 
cheek when he receives a blow Tea tennne 
‘am uit af te ! Ne “ 
aval whe lates t tieet his enemy 
preted Not tha uivine le ye ft tm 
PU re imine git "hoa ist 
uu test t fetoel Cletus ive when 
uripustly amsaile This w the tewelar 
whit Dek al te ive ul sj i 
frevens fits «leet ‘ tppeel the wreekes 
in the face with bis open hand, a blow 
whieh baud bine on his beck om the olest 
Hiv thie time, Tatty was on his feet, but 
Paok bad . thal hits Ueaenacl beat 

1 bin h 
I) t =p ae tau tight mail 

It st eu ‘ wl match aes may 
Clitneh 

batts) he ‘ hy at lhe ow 
knit ‘ ‘ ‘* ow off 
his act ‘ thee ‘ 
‘ “ t ' “ ‘ 
ated i we ia 
lay 

' t ® oe | la ‘ ‘: 
Prats 14) ‘ a ‘ i ». ae 
hie te othe ‘ seal 
h ‘ ‘ . 

brla@e& wiped ! ‘ eotia i 

‘ ’ } wu ‘ eal 

sth - “ue Wot ‘ ‘ 
tire teow bial sted bis eyes speak 

i tue lie Was it ‘ 
ta ' easy Weighliny 
Ty 4 ‘ uM i i te 
’ fat w hata 
up tight, for lee ah siaye s thes 
wha j be leaed tert 

Dm going t ve v ¢ worst heok 

x ‘ ‘’ sj" ‘ ‘ ‘ 

Ail re eploed Dek Iirag is 
‘gene t bhekdfaat » w bette 
the 

bunt f lnk Pb enlot Was ekoelet 
Lhe whem! with » left tomet forward, hos 
wet hated aml arte siightiy advatood 
across hie breast asa guard, and his ryght 
hated chem i ® hip, ready t strike i 
return thea tle Matiary, tela RK lamipes 


depen nding pon his peters stiength, 


Ate AMoeWinE Telit, { »m eohoe, ual 
in awkwardly, seuwding in @ swinging but 
tremet douse jderw, Whi, ah ut hod nea@e died 
the brave boy, would have hinwkod him 
mypleteds mat ont Citne 


Hhut, te the surprise of every one who 








lovked on, the blow was put aside neatly 
Dheh s right hamid alighted wit 
nning force between Ue eyee of his 
opp went, amd for a moment he was wit 
bess of a remaskable phemamenen. Num 
berless stars danced before Lis vision 
and dire y after meanething struck the 
hoor, ated reseamiag by analysis, the man 


oute luded Uset be ha been knocked down! 
A stamnung cheer from the starboard 
Wateh greeted ine seceess of Useir favor 
ite, for whese sucoess they had hardly 
dared to hope. ile wae tow well trained 
te etrike « fallen fue, and stepped back a 
pace or two, in order te permit him to 
get om his feet. 
lie ruse, (oaming with rage. and made 
apather rush at the boy, designing to 
crush him down by the weight of his on 
ward rush. but, as before, be was bafied 
by the screnoe of his young oppomrut, who 
aed way step by step, that right hand 
ing out suddenly and sharply from 





TIT de 


time to time, and newer failing to reach 
ite magk Three times be put in a blow 
ami made his mark ‘ n the cack face 
of hee bege enemy. shed with abaone 
the man opcted hie baude and spraag 
" the oy @R apanthermiike «ream 

ut Dick slipped mimbly t) ome side 
and again put inthat crushing blew 
beinging bie enemy to the tlew witha 
heavy crash He dvi met attempt 
rine, but thresting hie hand into the 
bomom of bie jermey he drew a pistol, but 
tx fore he could eook it, the Weapon was 
wrenched from hie hand by Tatty, who 
bal kept bis eye Upon him, 

“Tm referee in this fight, 
Do you holler emaugh 

"Yes peplied Hates, sallenly Ibut 
let me tell Chat young rooster one thing 


he said. 


he ant eoen the last of Qhis brisiness 
Tiewipe s Dates dom t forgit a 

Wivat did you say. | cidn't juite get 
the name you used * 

1 maul, Menlger [inde dom t Cotgit 

L thonk wer mand Jfates 

No Pdida’t. thamder amd hiteve 
Tatty, | sand Tinks pepeliedd the rutMiat 

Maybe vou thenght youd Mates 
bates, where have | heard that tate 

At) hanes on check. ably veal thee 
vom { the mate Lumbir p tiwedy 
all the starleard wateh Miswe yor 
pomea, af i tweak t slve ale 

Live call fer all bands pout) an ened te 

the fight at cones sel the men sprang at 
the om srvpratiients baekele gd ated fate tye tes thee 
dock 


Lay aloft there; statuons for aking 


in wail remaredl the mate 
tr) he CONTING RD 
THE COSTUMES AND MANNERS 
OF THE GOOD OLD TIMES 


The tradesmen before the Tewelution 


were a different race trom the present 
They were none of them ashamed of 
there leather aprons Packed buckskin 
breeches, onee radiant in yellow aplen 


thors, checked shirts and ped Mannel pack 
ete were the common wear of most work 


hytnet Al) the hired women wore short 


gowns aod linsey woolsey petticoats 


exclusive pre 
ervantea wore 


Calfskin shoes were the 

perty of the gentry The 
corw hited Pooth brushes were unknown 
The better sort were content te robe (he 
teeth with a chalked rag or with snofl 
It was cotomonly thought effeminate for 
Not only 


tenn te lear the teeth at all 


the royeteru avalon that t qittetieith 
ene were formed of a certain bravery in 
Men wore cocked bate and wipes 
cote with enufts and big skirts, 
ped and stiffened with buckram The 
beau had three large plaits in 
profusely to keep 
with low collara to show 
off the fine bonen eambrie stock, and the 
snyest silver buckle on the back of the 
neck. The shirt waa mattied to @he wrists 
The breeches had silver, stone or paste 
Prune he Cecvkel cot iiver sleewe buttons, 


large 
cent {fa 
the akists 


thet strcwoeth 


wielded 





wet with stones, were yenerally worn 
\ tton fabrics were then known 
‘tw kings were of thread or silk in sam 
mor ated of worsted in wonter Stirtouts 
Were ever worn, but they bad cloth 
pieat coats tistead r brown canmlet 

ab witl preety lentes poate Tin thee 
tines ( the Ueverhation meanw ot the 
Nroertean officers intredideod the tase of 
Datel blankets for great-couts In win 
teu nilemen were blitthe woelem matts 


‘ 
te prétect there hands 
oormmien to see old peaple with large sil 


It was net un 


¢ 
ver buttons on them cowts and vests 
raved on each buat 


prmkets 


spon 


With ther itials en 
toon The lacdee 
there grows, ane white 


all were large 
titder 
Nu color but black was) eve taco up 
ferr walh " 
inhtown 


bust ever Deen sean Phe use of hace 


satiny bemnets baney oohors 


atl white silk leonmnets 


Vetis clad net commence titel the poesent 
eeutary Laadhios plies 
silk or puaset, stitehod with white waned 


thiead and having weeahon leeds The 


were tiaedle { 


miele eather was worked wath: the thesh 


deoout Subeeription balls became very 


fashionable som after the Llewolution 


Neo gentleman under twenty cae and oo 
vly utder eighteen was adinitted The 
Stipek commento { tea, choeolate wed 
itisks bversthin wis coteluetoed ty 
1A tharried tanagers Dhiew liste ybitod 


Places by lot ond arranged She partners 


for the evening The gentlemen drank 
tea with the parents of them partners 
the dav after the ball, which gave the 


hanoe for a mere lasting aeqpmarntanos 


—_—-_- —_ 


THE SYMBOL OF THE CROSS 


In a work upon the antiquity of the 


N hy Ate vm i ‘ tl avril { 
! . ‘ ' “orrbee ! ve sty 
‘ att! pre ‘ t the » ‘ j 
‘ pear ur ent weom trl 
rhiattele t ‘ bho SV tii tee 
teetita ' tates aya a un 
" \ {« } i atu thre 
t { thes truct t \™ 1 
! prima ‘ » twee the 
! pean arad ft ml haces liven 
‘ y «xa ath { thy mvthes 
the new werhdl wall ny ‘ s 
hha i i sine * Dh 
‘ ( atl ’ hares net ‘ 
! it s AS ATL Oe Atst bret 
ir ‘ { at ast iavitaada ‘ 
‘ he | wns The Nate 
toon sol ia bore a ss inher hand 
lt was the entral bet in the great 
‘ ye { ¢t ' teed s sti yr 
en 1! bas reliefs of the ruatnerdt 
y of Palenque An the Len 
Lenape, the sign of the ss was used 
iu ie ithetatitat hie fier mar Ated at the 
festival of the Tusk, tl (peeks buntit 
their new fire in the eentre of four logs 
placombendt vemd, the outer eres pount 
ny to the four canmlinal porate 


-_ - = 
yh row Henne ctannin An interest 
ing discovery of a life-sive female bust i 
pure silver has lately been made at [ler 
The work 
ie ith a state of @N 


ulaneut scoonding ‘an 
acowunt lately given 
cellent preservation, and is the 
cimen of tts kind which has been fund 
during the course of the excavatiens 
At first the 
mly bronze, the action of the 
having somewhat altered the appearance 
of the surface, and the sulphate of silwer 
which has formed upon the metal yield 
ing a black color like Ghat feamd in the 
commonest sort of maternal The bust 
was removed to the museum, when one 
of the keepers, struck with the unusual 
tome of the bronze, seraped away a part 
of the surface, and at once came upon 
the silver beneath. A discussion has 
arisen whether the work was originally 
ast or chiseled, but there seems now 
little doubt that the former hy pothesis is 
correct, The bead is that of a young and 
beautiful woman, but as yet the features 
have not been identified with Uneose of 
any other extant head, 
>_> | Se 


y sj 


material was thought to be 


sulpbout 


A sINPLE FLOWER may be shelter for 
a troubled soul from the storms of life. 





SATURDAY 


MEMORIES 
nye &. Ber * 


f) come wot beck with glere of day 

“weet memorte f the lowe! and boat 

‘ ne not Gere oe are toteet 
V here elrang@ bear's are @ay 









Hiring me eqain © ith evening's gieem 
The tonder tears of life « rea ret, 
The presence | may ee +r forget 

With starlight'+ lemn dreas, 


Thee ert more near me. dar! . then, 
Mid commer walleye uray with mist 
Mi! commer wootlague ever Beet 

Then io the heest of @en 





While o'er her dark. bine tidelese eee 
Se peeenly crescwat valle abore, 
wel etee's the ep rit's earth'y lowe 
' p. op te Meaven and thee, 
-_- =| = 


FACE TO FACE; 


SINNING FOR HER SAKB! 


DY THR AUPHOn OF “Geman,” noe 


(Th.« serial wae mmenced in N 


8 Vol 


lack nw re ar . hiained from all newe 
throm@hoat the United States, of direet 
m this office | 
CHAPTER XXXI 
A Pheeh ds © TROARR OF Petey 
Lady (lementina had laid her plans 


inexorably, and poor Lina's white, worn, 
anktious young face never moved her to 
alter her cruel purpose, The girl was 
ty be sacrifiogsd te the. old mya reg iis, 
taken a fancy t 


who, having » her, ete 


mitted te win her somehow, and was 
very vlad to find an ally in her state ly 
elder sister 

Hie came every day, 
discouraged by Lina’s manners, 
only that Lady Clementina was at his 
clhow to bint that the child was only 
oy, and unwilling, beaides, to believe 
that aman of the marquis’ rank and age 
could possibly seek a mere girl like her 
welt 

Then, ought [to make my intentions 
clear?’ inquired he. 


and might have 


been 


‘Not yet, my lord,” replied Lady 


Clementina, “T don't mind telling you 
that Lina is a little peculiar about som: 
things, and does not receive IM pressions 
juickly. Lhave no doubt about your 
suecess ultimately, bat you must ton 
] itieties 

You understand Lina better than | 
do: T owill, therefore, obey your com 
matids,”’ 

That is right,” answered Lady Clem 
entina, with one of her cold smiles. 
“You know that lam heart and soul in 
your cause,” 

“Tam sure you are very gool to in 
terest yourself in me, Lady Clementina, "’ 
sak the old parquin, polite ly. 

“The fact is, [should be glad to see 
Lina happily married,’’ was the false 
reply; ‘and T almost fear she would not 
choose wisely of her own accord, She 
has warm affections, and lam sure she 
has only to know you to love you,” 

Phe marquis bowed, with his hand on 
his heart Ile was one of those men 
courtesy and great 
onoedled a hard, eold heart 
th tompued = tyrant “ 
nobleman nobility of 
lespot, who fancied that the poor were 
only made for umder hia 
heel and oppress with the bitter 
that pleased and stimulated his 
eruel nature With bis equals he wa 


whose outward au af 
belithetnent 
Ile was «athe 


without seul ‘1 





him to grime 
oppres 


Shon 


tather popular than otherwise, because 
they did not koow him as le really was: 
but the poor cursed him in thei seenet 


Hearts as bie passed by 

This was the bustanmed whom Lael 
Clomentina bad ehosen for the prenth 
lina, whe had the tender lowe of all 
heavens creatures And all this while 
Lina, whe was just recowering from the 


shock occasnonmed by ber miatd’s sudden 
immouncement of Mr, Carthen’s deat! 
house lke a shadow, 


knew, but bad 


went about the 


Ile was recowve itty, shie 


he mot cleserted) les Dinetly he was 
well enough be would poo abrowed, and she 
houkd not see him for many a long, 
weary year She had net known till 


lowed bin, and the 
revelation came ata tine when it could 
inerease her pueita, thet add to her 
} 


trea Peele Vee vat stro slhehunle 
l ! Ithat ! ld 


now how dearly she 


only 
Tha pepeatne 
never lke any one again as she had liked 
him, atel she was probably right; tor 
her's was that steadtast, faithful nature 
Which accepts a passion of this kind with 


olietaneos but having once cherished 
t, brokds it te the ened Even as a child 
Carthen 


she bad lowed Mi asa Woman, 
she would cling te her poart fe tilessly, 
her eves te the dead blank 
between her and her 


trying teshioat 


{ future that lay 





‘ eats Vevuats 
Rat Lady Clementina did net mean 
that this stromld be se. She bac othe 
plans ws owe know, for her sister: and 
poor Lina was as feeble in her unright 
eous hands as a frail leaf, whieh th “ll 
tosses alaeut atts wall Phat eve ’ 
Whenoit was petting dusk, lady (lomen 
rerept out at aside door amd took hey 
wardsthe Hall She mut her head 


wast 


s cottage door as she parsed ait, 


where asiek girl was lying in ad the an 

ft) ser feath, and asked, ia 
youll, assumed sore, when Ur Robin 
sol, WAS ON] ted there 


' 


In half an howr, at the utmost,” said 


the mother ~;ohing up from: her sewing, 


i isl ‘Who wants te know 
It's only a gipsy woman, mother, 
anal the stck girl, faintly * Look at her 
great brimmed hat Lilreamt last night 
there was a camp on the commer She's 


Zobe thew 
Av, and out 
ust waited to know the time, 


of hearing, tow She had 
arud that 


was all The slow, sad niurmar of the 
dying gul’s votce went out with ber inte 
the darkness, amd hurried ber on To 


morrow Toma woukl be sitting at that 
very bealside, aweet words of 
comfort, listening to her plaintive re 
srets with tender patience, for Lina was 
more at home than when she was 
Lady Clem 
remainder of 


reading 


theter 
smongst the poor and sick 
enutina hated the seftoss 
death and the life tx yond Phat which 
me sister courted, therefore, the other 
Hed from thankfully, and found the dark 
ness better than the dim chamber where 
death Carried waiting 

Lady Clementina went boldly across 
the terrace, and up the Hall steps. It is 
true, that it was so dark by this time no 
one could see her from any of the win 
dows; but before, when her intention 
had been real concealment, she bad crept 
up to the door as if even the night could 
not keep off prying eyes. This time she 
did got hesitate at Mr, Carthen’s door; 
but turnedtthe handle rather cautiously 
and entered. 

Mr. Carthen was lying back on the 
couch, with his eyes half closed; but at 
the sound of her soft footfall he looked 
up quickly, and an eager flush dyed his 
pale, thin cheeks. 





EVENING 


‘ How good you are, Lady Clementina 
[never dared bope that you would come, 
or = een 

“Am | unwelome?™ 

“le the enn welcome?” 

© Unfortunately, I amg not the enn.”’ 

. Te me, in the dull apetl of sickness, 
yoo ate like the san, and hien my 
room as mach. Sit down here, and te/l 
me, hate you brought me good news? 

Lady (lementina shook ber bead. 

“IT dare net call it such, Mr. Carthen. 
| Lina is resdute toe out her purpene.”* 
; “She will marry marquis,’ said 
| Mr. Carthen, in a tone ef utter despair. 
| “I fearso. Nothing I can say «ems 

to have the slightest effect aaye 
she knows what will make ber happiness 
| better than I de.” 

Alas! Lwieh it were so. Put have 
you inquired if there ia any reasen for 
her strange conduct?  Abeut the debts” 

‘We were right, Mr. Carthen 

She owes nearly five 


I yrieve 
to say hundred 
pounds,” 

* Five hundred pounds! 

Hle echoed the words almost mereda 
loualy 

I was as much surprised as you are 

until ebe showed me her pewel box, and 
then Lino longer doubted 

‘Bat | have never seen her 
single costly ornament.” 


wear a 


True, she wm afraid of being ques 
t neal by papa and cot hve rm, as te how whe 
came by them, and having to acknowl! 
edge that they are still unpaid for she 
knows that nething would offend my 
father so much as te know that bis 
daughters were in debt.’ 

Mi (arthen looked down, and the 
shachow his face showed how truly 
grieved he was te be obliged to think se 
lef the woman be still loved. Presently 
he sand 

‘| hope you induced her to accept my 
offer? 

I had no difficulty whatever She 
seemed greatly relieved to find such an 
easy way out of her 
begged me tothank you kindly for your 
proposition, and to say that she would 


over 


troubles She 


repay you as seon as she eould Phe 
narquis settles thirty thousand pounds 
upen ber, amd my father ten thousand 
pounds; se that Tale net see 
of your losing your money, or 1 would 
net allow her to in pome upen your gene 
rosity in this manner,”’ 

“Tam very glad to be of service to her; 
and as to the money, it is of no use to me; 
therefore it is a poor compliment, even, 
wed nothing of a service, to ask her to 
make use of it, [hope you will say that 
I ahall not look for its return; but that 
when she has tive hundred pounds to 
pare, [shall ask her, if it will make her 
more comfortable, to bestow it on some 
charity in my name,’ 

“Oh, Mr. Carthen,”” murmured Lady 
Clementina, in a penetrating tone, “how 
little my Lina deserves all your 
coolness, If I were she, I would not 
allow you to pay my debta, and after all 
that has happened, too,”’ 

“Then you would be wrong, Lady 
Clementina,” he replied, with a soft, sacl 
ainile; ‘for you would assuredly deny 
mea very preat ple aure 

“Pat after 

N ty, be said, “‘she is but a child 
one Mttist | wedon her what one would net 
pardon others, The old marquis’ wealth 
glamours her eyes, and the jewels and 
grand settlements are, as you say, 
we iyghty irveduae ements, If she were older, 
her; but 
is only eighteen, one 


any chance 


treating: you se eruelly 


remembering 
pardons 


one would hate 
that she 
ined pities her, and prays heaven that she 
may net wake from her golden dream 
only to sigh and weep,” 

‘Others will mot judge her se tenderly 
as you jude her, Mr. Carthen,”’ 
others do net know her so 
She is such an inne 


* Beomuse 
well as | know her 
cent young creature, that, Dbelieve, when 
she errs, itis from ygnerance only. Age 
will give ber wisdom and, alas! | greatly 
fear, sorrow,”’ 

‘] fear so, too; but we ean do no- 
thing. ”* 

“What does Lord 
marriage 

Ile says that he 
tented, sinee Lina seems so pleased; but 


Dacre say to this 
must needs be con 


my mother has wrown sadder of late, and 
though she does not say why, [ faney it 
must be that. She married for lowe her 

self, when my Tather was a poor affache, 
with a ve ry distant prospect of tithe and 
estate if it could be called a prospect at 
all. amd she must feel the difference be 


tween Lina’s marriage and her own 
Still she feels herself, no doubt, power 
less to prevent the evil, and thinks it 
wiser te leold her peace.” 

‘That's a mistake, surely, Lina 
might be influenced by her mother's 
words, knowing that she had made sac 
ritlees herself to marry aman she loved 

“You don't understand Lina, Mr 
Carther Nothing earthly will move 
ber, when she is once resolved I know 


that by experience 
‘ w looks se gentle!” he sighed, and 


gilaneing at Lady Clementina, as she sat 


*e) 


opposite, with her great black eyes, he 
almost wondered uf she were drawing her 
own portrait instead of Lima's, 

ee should like to write to her,”” he 
vided, after a long, reflective 
‘She has known me so long, that I may 
have a certain influence with 


pause 


I 
her, that she is net even conscious of 
t 
You eould ] 
of us have fatled.’ 

l, vou de not forbid 


hardly hope to succeed 

where all ‘ 
Phat ts true, stil 

me to tiy . 

” Inclewst, the l will ike your letter, 
ami de all | can to make Lina under 
stand your motives, but | feel sure it 
will be useless.” 

** Lady Clementina, Lam going to take 
a great liberty.” 

or) llow ” 

‘lL am geing to ask you to hand me 
the writing materials on yonder table. 
I cannet move yet, and I dare not sum 
mon a servant, for your sake.” 


“Why should you make so many 
apolog ie a?’ she said, softly; ‘itis a real 
pleasure to be able to help you. Shall! | 


bring the whole affair” 

“Tf it is net too much trouble.” 

*T tell you that it is no trouble at 
all.”’ 

“LT would thank you, only that you 
must be almost tired of my gratitude by 
this time 

* You seem to think I have very little 
patience.” 

“Nay, | could not think that, since 
you have borne with me so kindly.”’ 

“There was nothing to bear,’ she 
murmured, softly. 

“TI don't know. Ladies say that men 
are bears and bores, too, when they are 
sick.” 

“If se, you must be an exception to 
the general rule. I have not heard a 
single complaint pass your lips.’ 

* And yet there are times when I chafe 
greatly at the restraint my wound im- 





POST. 


7 on me. | never wanted more to 
~ up amd doing than at this present 
time. If I have to stay here, and hear 
the marriage bells ring out, it will drive 
me mal 


Trust me, Mr. Carthem,”’ she an 


swered, shading her leam ing eyes from 
hi view; * the wall not happen; yuu |.done, 


shall be spared ef) the pain possible. 
The marriage | cannot prevent, but I 
can prevent it's taking place here 
There will be more room for display iv 
town; amd, therefore, I am sure Lina 
will not ebject.”’ 

“ Thank you, Lady Clementina, You 
have made me cternally grateful by this 
promise. I will get away as soon as | 
can; but the doctor tells me it is an ugly 
wound, and will take a long time to heal. 
I ry to be an invalid for months.” 

= hope mot.”* 

You are very good 

Iler sympathy—the sympathy of a 

prond, high ereature like Lady Clemen 


tina—ecould not but be gratefulto Mr. Car 
then, in his utter desolation Ilis weak 
ness made him value it the mere, toe 
softening his very nature, as twalily 
weakness often does with man Ile 


could have wept like a with 
raining tears and choking soba, but for 
his pride, that any mortal eye should 
Witness his Lady 
which ber 
enforeed 


woman, 


agonies But at 
(lementina’s gentle words, 
eyes, bow melting and tender 
with all their eloquence, he tarned his 
own away, and brushed off a gathering 
tear hastily. When he could steady his 
voice sufficiently, he spoke again 

‘Lady Clementina, [ am = grievously 
ashamed to make you wait upon me, 
but I tind T must ask you another 
faver.’ 

She rose at once, smiling 

“De you notice a littl mother-of-pearl 
box on the centre table?’ 

Inlaid with silwer 

Yes; will you bring it to me 

She fetched it, and put it 
hand. 

He touched a spring and it New open, 
showing a dim, small locket, with the 
portrait of a child in the centre, set 
round with a circle of large, pure dia 
moneds, 

This belonged to my mother,’ said 
Mr. Carthen, brokenly, ‘Sand it is a por 
trait of myself as a child. Will) you 
wear it for my sake, Lady Clementina, 
and as a bright reminder how truly | am, 
from henceforth, and in pure gratitude, 
your friend?" 

Lady Clementina took the locket into 
her hands, and her eyes tlashed even 
more than the diamonds, 

Indeed, I ought not to take it, since 
it belonged to your mother. You are 
depriving yourself of a great treasure in 
order to please me," 

**T have other things that belonged to 
her more precious by far. There is 
another locket made in the same way, 
only it has my mother's portrait on the 
outside instead of this, My father al 
ways wore it, and it was on his heart 
when he died. I would not have re 
moved it, only that he had told me just 
before to take it from him when he was 
gone, and keep it forever in remembrance 
of him, and of my mother, when both 
were in heaven.” 

‘Your mother died first 

** Vea,’’ 

** Will you show me that locket ?"’ 

“Tt is next to my heart now, he said, 
softly: ‘ta shot has distigured the bust; 
but, fortunately, it has not touched the 
I will write my letter, if you will 
me, first, and then | will see if I 
chain over my neck, that you 
may be able to see it clearly.” 

Lady Clementina sat back silent in her 
seat, amd Mr. Carthen wrote on, She 
could see by his face how the wording of 
this letter, from which he dared hope so 
much, pained and moved him, — His lips, 
uneonsecious of her serutiny, he did not 
even try to control, and they quivered 
nervously, as if his passionate pleadings 
were breaking into speech. Presently 
Lacy Clementina said, half rising, as if 
she were afraid of being surprised 

‘Tl never thought of Dr. Robinson; 
what time will he be here?’ 

“Tdon't know, He is attending some 


into his 


face, 
allow 
ean vet tie 


sick gitl at Lansdown, and they contd 
have told you what time, if you had 
asked. He generally lets them know 


when to expect him, in order that he 
may not disturb them at their evening 
meal ” 

“It's a pity [did not think of it,” said 
Lady Clementina, eraftily. “IT would 
de almost anything to serve you, Mr. 
Carthen; bat, if Dr. Robinson were to 
fined mae you, T could neve: 
held up my head ‘again I once offended 
bowing to her when I 
should: and, sinee that, he has hated 
me therenghly, and never 
speak ill of me to whoever he can tind to 
isten,” 

Mr. Carthen remembered, as she said 
this, that Dr. Robinson had spoken of 
her once to him, in no thattering termes 
is a woman of cruel purpose, and reso 
lute will a slew ping veleane, whieh one 
spark would fire, It never struck Mr. 
Carthen, although he had seen her in 
unfavorable moments, toe, that Dr. Rob 
The doctor was a 
shrewd physiognomist, and a good judge 
of character, too, as Mr. Carthen knew 

But, todo Dr. Robinson justice, he 
was net likely to vive any opinion of her 
unless it were solicited. He knew that 
Mr. Carthen was very intimate at the 
Park: and, although rumor gave him to 
Lady Lina, it was quite possible that 
rum@r might have made a mistake. But 
Lady Clementina did not give him credit 
for so much discretion; although, in the 
present instance, her fear of encounter 
ing him was entirely assumed, as she 
meant the doctor to tind her in Mr. Car- 
then's house, She saw that Mr. Carthen 
could only be won by this bold stroke; 
and, although it might compromise her 
somewhat, she would gain him anyway, 
rather than not have him at all. 

This was her deep-laid scheme—a de 
sign Mr. Carthen never, for one second, 
suspected, for he said, gravely and 
kindly 

“TL will not detaim you any longer, 
Lady Clementina, in case of accidents 
By the time you have fastened your 
cloak, and tied your hat, I shall be 
ready.” 

“T don't expect he will be here yet.” 

“1 fancy not; and yet I should be very 
loth for you to run any risk on my ac- 
count.”’ ‘ 

He scribbled on, bat the minate 
lengthened into five, and Lady Clemen- 
tina, sitting listening with bated breath, 
and lips gene white from their rigid 
oompression, fancied, with a little thrill, 


here with 
his wite by not 


ceases to 


insen might be right. 


hoofs on the sandy lane through which 
Dr. Robinson should come. r. Car- 
then, absorbed in his appeal, wrote on. 
The sound grew stronger. Surely he 
would hear now, and hurry her away, or 


that she beard the faint echo of horse's: 
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propose some hidi place’ No; his 
whole beart was ip the words his busy 
pen was writing, apd he thought of no- 
thing else. (Once, be gianged up 

“Only just one minnte mere, Lady 
Clementina I shqpid be trul ashamed, 
only that you are so good, ow I have 
' he added, presently, and began 
to fold his letter, which had lengthened, 
gradually, inte three whole sheets. 

**Am I not to see the locket, as a re- 
ward for my patience?’ she said, in a 
voice she could net control, and that was 
all; for the horse had stepped at the 
door, and she could detect the doctor's 
step crossing the threshold, as he en- 
tered, aceording to his custom, when his 
time was sone Shah without waiting to 
be announced. 

*T am afraid IT must ask you to stoop 
down and look at it,"’ Mr. Carthen 4 
as he drew it out. ‘‘ The chain is rather 
short, and my arm is too weak yet for 
the effort, Itind.”* 

* Never mind,” 
it very we Hose,” 

She bent down, and whilst her head— 
tingling with the fire of the passionate 
flush on her face—was so drooped that 
it looked as if it were resting on his 
heart in loving security and ease, the 
door Opened, and Dr. Robinson came in, 
He stoml one minute, petrified at what 
he saw—uneertain as to whether he 
ought to advance or retreat, and 
theroughly overcome by surprise; whilst 
Lady Clementina drooped lower and 
lower, asif ashamed to raise her haughty 
brows to their old high carriage of dis- 
dain. 

It was a supreme moment, even an 
awful moment, to this woman who had 
intrigued so cruelly for the consumma- 
tion that Mr. Carthen’s white, silent lips 
seemed to withhold, 

Was it all for nothing? Had she lost, 
after all? Would he never speak? 
These questions passed through her busy 
brain, and fired it. It was with hard ef- 
fort that she suppressed a scream, she 
Was so overwrought, so terribly stimu- 
lated by the keenness of her suspense. 

And still the oracle was dumb. At 
last, when, in another second, Lady 
Clementina would have grasped her hair 
and tern it, in a sudden madness of des- 
pair that this one, sele, mighty, inexor- 
able, final chance was gone forever and 
last, Mr. Carthen spoke, in a 
cold that sounded like 


she said; ‘‘T can see 


ever at 
hollow, 
fate 
“Come in, doetor; don't let us frighten 
you away. L want particularly to intro. 
duce you to Lady Clementina Deere, my 


voce, 


future wife!’ 
CHAPTER XXXII. 


HUNGER AND COLD, 


Herbert Benson was awaiting his trial 
in gaol, and dark rumors were afloat of 
some terrible concealed crime, which was 
to be brought to light, and laid at his 
door, Old Mark, when he heard these 
rumors, would look strangely moved, 
even terrified, and ask Nat, wonderingly, 
how it would all end. 

“Why, it will end in his being let 
out,” answered Nat, confidently; “there's 
nothing against him really, as I ean 
think, but the wounding, and you're sure 
Mr. Carthen won't prosecute.” 

‘But what's this folks talk 


er 


about 
now 

“It can't signify what they talk about, 
father, for if it isn’t one thing, it is an- 
other, as far as that goes, Only it seems 
odd they should take on so, when Master 
Herbert has always been so quiet and re- 
spectable os 

“If you give a dog a bad name, you 
may as well hang him; yeu onght to 
know that,’ was the bitter reply, ‘for 
it has nigh upon starved us beth.” 

Nat sighed drearily, for the last fort- 
night had been one long struggle with 
fate; one passionate wrestle with despair. 
Ile was young and strony, yet no one 
would employ him, Some refused him 
with stinging harshness, and called him 
a thief; others refused more gently, But 
still they did) refuse. Nat's bronzed 
check was growing whiter day by day, 
and the old man looked haggard and 
miserable, 

Tread they had not tasted for a whole 
week, and but little of anything else. 
Now and then, Nat would catch a rab. 
bit; but he had only one trap left, and 
that was often empty. It seemed like a 
punishment that new, when they were 
faint with hunger, and only taking any- 
thing for dear life’s sake, their efforts 
should be in vain. 

One night, the old man had gone to 
sleep, and was dreaming of tine feasts. 
When he awoke, Nat was sitting in the 
sunshine, with head drooping low on his 
breast 

The hearth was empty: and old Mark 
looked about for some signs that) his 
night's wateh had been successful before 
he spoke 

* Well, Nat. any Inek ?"’ 

‘No, father.” 

**Nothing in the tray 

Nat held it up. 
has been in it—a fox, | 
and his struggles have broken it 
to pieces. TL thought [| might mend it, 
perhaps; but | see itis ne use. It was 
only a retten old thing; but it was the 
best, and last we had.’ 


** Somet hing 


fancy 


“Do you think there are any left in 
the woods?” 
* Joe's stole them, if se. T saw him 


sneaking about there yesterday ; and 
when I looked afterwards, there wasn't 
one to be found.”’ 

* Take your gun, and shoot something. 
Never mind about being heard. We can't 
sturve.”’ 

* There's no powder or shot,” 

“Ab! what have you been doing all 
night, then?’ 

I've been watching the holes; but it 
seemed as if they knew | was there, for 
netuing came out. None of our mates 
came near us, either.”’ 

* They're afraid to, The keepers are 
watching for us to get together, to pounce 
down upon us. I feel pretty faint, 

ot. 

“TIT am sure you do. Couldn't you 
go to sleep again a little while, father ?”’ 

“Why, the sun's out.” 

**T could draw down the curtain.” 

“I know what you mean, lad; but it’s 
no use. Dreaming makes it worse, | 
faney, when you wake. I was just in the 
middle of the finest bit of beef you ever 
saw, when I woke up hungry,” 

Nat lowered his bead, and a tear slipped 
under his shaggy eyelashes. His own 
sufferings he could bear manfully; but 
his father’s took away all his courage. 

“I'l go out again,’ he said, rising. 
** Perhaps [ shall be more Incky now.” 

* You'll get canght, Nat: and that will 
be worse than ali! If you was in prison, 
there would be a quick ending here.” 

“I can't help you much, it seems.’ 

“Seeing you helps me better than 
nothing, boy. I never noticed it before, 
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but you are growing just like your 
mother."’ 

** That's because I look delicate, I » ap- 

» answered Nat, trying to laugh. 
** There's something very womanish iu a 
white face. I think, if nothing turns up 
to-day, father, I'll get on some strange 
road to-morrow, and beg."’ 

* Yes, and get took up for vagrancy 
That would be a fine way of helping 
yourself, or me either! It seems as if 

ou'd a regular hankering after prison, 
Nat.” 

“*] want you to have food.”’ 

* Well, lad, well,”’ sighed the old man, 
* you're a good son; onl if | speak harsh, 
don't take no notice. It isn't meant; 
and—and-—why, it's hunger, and that's 
the fact. Sweet words don't come out of 
an empty stomach. I think we could hold 
out another week, couldu't we?" 

* Not without something.”’ 

* You'll get a hare or a rabbit, maybe, 
to-night. Come, cheer up, lad; we ain't 
dead yet!"’ 

Nat smiled faintly. 

**I don't care for myself,"’ he said. 

“And you needn't care for me, Fast. 
ing will de me good, you may depend,” 

Nat felt that his father was only try- 
ing to cheer him, and it made him the 
sadder. He had not noticed before how 
thin the old poacher was getting. 

**T must do something,'’ thought Nat; 
and yet, when night came, nothing had 
been done. He had gene in search of 
work, it is true, but had received the 
same invariable answer: 

** We don't want any poachers here!"’ 

Nat crept home, utterly discouraged, 
He was getting so weak with these long 
journeys that he could hardly crawl over 
the threshold. But he had a crust of 
bread, which a farmer's wife had thrown 
out of doors, in disdain of its dryness, 
and this he had carefully saved for his 
father. 

He put it down on the table, with a 
grim smile, and drew up a chair. 

Old Mark looked at it wistfully; and, 
then divid’ it into two, handed Nat 
half, 

** Nay, father,”’ said the lad; ** I've had 
my share.”’ 

‘*Are you sure?’ . 

“Of couse Lam. Don't trouble about 
me, father; I shall do very well.”’ 


Old Mark ate up the dry crust 
greedily. 
Nat was growing dizzy now; his brain 


whirled, and a mist swam before his eyes. 
Hunger and fatigue were doing their 
work, Ile sank into a kind of stupor 
that looked like sleep. 

*“*Nat,’’ said the old poacher, pre- 
sently; “you might get something to- 
night."’ 

‘* Yes, father.’ 

“1 think I could pick you up a charge 
of shot, perhaps; | was looking in the 
drawer this afternoon, That would be 
better than nothing; only you musta't 
waste it in a bad aim, through eager- | 
ness.”’ 

‘Yes, father. 

‘s Nat?’ 

** Yes. father.”’ 

**You gave me all the bread!" 

Nat looked up, stupetied, 

** Bread!’ he repeated, 
there any bread ?”’ 

** You are famished, boy!’ 

Nat roused himself, then, with a terri- | 
ble effort. ‘Only tired, father. It was 
a dreary way. Let me sleep,” 

** Lie dowy on the bed.”* 

‘* No,” he said;’ “I'll stay where Iam, | 
It won't be for long.” 

‘Your mind's a-wandering, lad,’’ said 
the okl man. ‘*Curse all them that has | 
brought you to such a cruel pass!’ 

*T only meant I should have to go 
out presently,’ replied Nat, pinching 
himself savagely, in order to dissipate 
the stupor that was fast gaining posses- 
sion of him, ‘ My mind's all right.” 

Old Mark went back to his seat then, 
but he watched Nat stealthTly, until he 
began to doze himself. Presently, there 
was a knock at the dvor. Neither of the 
men heard it, and the visitor, finding that 
bo answer came to this appeal, walked 
in. 

It was growing dusk now, but it was 
still light enough for Milly Lowe to see 
the change that famine had wrought in 
the two unhappy men, 

Their features were pinched and 
shrunken, their complexions livid; and 
Nat's hand, as it supported his cheek, 
was so thin that she wondered as she 
saw it. Now, Milly's own troubles had 
softened her heart and widened her sym 
pathies. She had always been kindly 
and generous; but when she heard of 
old Mark's and Nat's misfortunes, al- 
though she knew they were in part 
merited, the recollection of Llerbert's 
liking for them made her anxious to do 
what she could to help them, She had 
tried to induce her father to take them 
into his employ, but he would not hea: 
of it. Ile might have done so at any 
other time, but he was unwilling to offend 
Lord Dacre just now, being fully pos 
sessed with the notion that Milly would 
eventually marry the young viscount, and 
that he might prejudice her interests by 
encouraging the poachers. 

But Milly, in her great compassion, 
thought of them, and wondered how they 
were getting on, 

This evening her father was away, 
and her reflections were such sorrowful 
companions, that she was glad to have 
some sweet deed of charity to oce:py 
her. 

First of all, Milly, smiling the first 
time for many a long day, went to pet a 
basket. luto this she managed to put a 
beef-steak, a loaf of good white bread 
her own dainty little hands had made 
and fashioned; after these came goodly 
lumps of pork, white and firm as mar 
ble; a little packet of tea, and the same 
of sugar. She added a bottle of beer the 
last thing; and then, finding that no 
amount of coaxing would induce the 
basket to hold anything more, she went 
to puten her hat. She was se cheered 
by the thought of the comfort she was 
geing tu carry to the old poacher, that 
she looked quite bright and eager as she 
issued forth. 

Tommy Wilson was hanging about 
as usual, watching her, and he made a 
gesture as she approached, which she 
plainly understood as an offer to carry 
the basket for her; but ‘tommy was out 
of favor with his young mistress now-a- 
days, and she resulutely refused. 

lommy drew back then with a disap- 
pointed air, and stood guawing his tinger- 
nails moodily as she passed on. 

When Milly found that ber knock met 
no answer, she concluded that the two 
men were out, and walked in. One 
aed around the room, at the empty 
earth and pinched white faces of father 
and son, told ail she wanted to know. 

In God's beautiful land of plenty two 
living creatures were actually dying in 
want of food! 

Milly seemed to feel the pangs of hun- 


Is 


** Bread! 


_tion that the ale was 


| « 
understand making ale? 


THE 


ger herself in her vivid sympathy, and 
she had to brush the tears out of her 
eyes before she could see to perform her 
gracious service. 

Then swiftly, but silently, she laid the 
table for two, glancing often at the men, 
who, stupefied with hunger, slept on, 
unconscious. When everything was set 
in dainty order, Milly stood one minute 
to survey her work, smiling; then took 
up her basket again—empty this time— 
and departed, closing the door noiselessly 
after her. 

Old Mark was the first to rouse. The 
clock was striking ten when he yawned, 
stretched himself, and, bending over the 
empty grate mechanically to warm his 
chilled fingers, said, looking wistfully 
across at his son 

** Are you asleep, lad?" 


**No, father,’ answered Nat, awake 


in an instant and ready to deny that he 
had slept at all. 

“I'd just got to a feast again when 
that confounded clock struck and woke 
me, Nat! Hullea !"’ 

“What is it, father?’ inquired Nat, 
confusedly. 

“Why, look’ee there! That's the 
very feast | was dreaming of, if I don't 
declare, Set to, lad—set to!’ 

*But how did it come’ said Nat, 
now fairly roused, but still dizzy. 

** We'll eat tirst, and talk of that after- 
wards, 

This was good advice, assuredly. Nat 
proceeded to follow it without delay 
The two men ate thankfully, and were 
tilled, There was not even a crumb left 
when old Mark put down his knife and 
fork, and, lifting his mug to his lips, 
drained off the last drop of the beer it 
contained, 

“Ah! he said, ‘there's no sauce like 
hunger, Nat. The queen never sups 
half so well as we have supped to-day '’ 

“And now, father, how should you 
say it pot here?’ 

Old Mark shook his head. 

“The world’s turned 


Nat, and that’s the truth. There's no 


calculating upon anything now-a-days. | 


The spirits are very busy to what they 
used to be when | was young, for it was 
rare enough that we heard any mention 
of them, and now they're so meddlesome 
there's no providing against them,"’ 
**And you think it was spirits, then?” 
* Doesn't it stand to reason?” in. 
quired the old man, sharply. ‘ We are 
sitting here, aren't we, as quiet as mice, 
just dozing a minute off and on, but 
nothing to hinder our wits from being 
at work, and something creeps, and lays 
the table, and puts good food where 
there was none, and then creeps out 
again? Now, I ask you, in a reasonable 
way, if anything but a spirit could have 


' done that ?” 


Tt looks queer !”’ 

“It's more than queer! 
old Mark. 

‘Only, father, I think it right to men- 
uncommon like 
Squire Lowe's last brewing.” 

** That's nothing. How should spirits 
They might 
have heard you praise that, the same as 
they knew my lunging was for beefsteak, 


”” 


answered 


and so they just said it was to be so, and 


it came.”* 

**Anyhow, wherever it came,’’ said 
Nat, rising to his feet, almost strong 
again, ‘'l’m very thankful, father—most 
for your sake, and something for my 
own—for I was well-nigh spent !"" 

**Ah! I could see that."’ 

** And there’s enough left for breakfast 
in the morning.”’ 


topsy-turvy, | 


| the 


SATURDAY EVENING 


stances, and so dashed into the wood and 
sat down under cover of a thick mass of 
To 
his surprise and relief, the idiot, Tommy 
Wilson, appeared on the scene, and Nat's 
fixed, fascinating gaze found a change in 


brambles and underwood to watch. 


his face and manner that was unaceount 


able, and gave a new character to the 


man and his actions 


His countenance was stern and grave, 
his eyes full of a strange fire of passion, 

He 
with 
anxious scrutiny, walked two or three 
times round the Point, and then bent 
over the pool, as if searching there for 


and longing, and disappointment. 
looked about from side to side 


something he had lost. 


Finally, he cut a thick stick from a 
about 
amongst the thick, stagnant waters, but 
apparently without success, for he came 
back to the Point again, and, stooping 


bough overhead, and poked 


down, examined the ground carefully. 
As we know, 


showing a jagged line all around 
idiot) seemed 
understand, 


whiteness of fear, took POssession 
every gaunt feature and quivering linea 
ment, , 

He clenched 
moved in what 
for a curse had he 
lad was w@hout speech, and could only 
express his feelings in inecherent mut 
terings and cries, 

But nothing of this kind came. 
a silence that seemed awful to Nat, look 


his fist, and his 


Nat might 


ing on, the idiot felt all round the grave 
with his bony fingers, as if measuring 
Then he pushed his tinge: 
down, possibly to discover if the earth 
were lightly laid or beaten hard in, end 
it 


its width. 


seemed satistied when he found that 


had not been skillfully done. 


After this, he gathered some grass, to 


cover the bare lines of soil, and stuck 
them in such a manner that a 


passer-by would observe nothing pecu 


liar in the aspect of the spot, and would 


fail to see the shape of the grave, which 
Nat had clumsily left exposed. 


These precautions taken, Tommy rose 


from his knees, threw a long, stealthy 
glance about him, and moved swiftly 
away. 

Nat watched until he had disappeared, 
and then he came forth from his richinng 


place and hurried home, too excited and 


| disturbed by the scene he had just wit 


nessed, too anxious to have old Mark's 
| opinion on the point, to think for one 
second of the rabbit he had intended to 


| have for supper. 


| 


| 


‘*We must make two meals of that,”’ | 


said the old man, prudently; ‘we can't 
tell when the spirit will come again.”’ 

** But I feel so cheered up now, I do 
believe I could catch a rabbit or some- 
thing, if I was to go out.”’ 

“Nay, 
poacher, who, no longer pressed by hun- 
ger, could afford to be indulgent. “I'll 
get out with you myself to-morrow 
night, but my head's queer—the ale was 
strong, | fancy—and being so weak——” 

Before he could tinish this sentence he 
was svon asleep, Nat dared not leave 
him so, but he managed to drag him on 
to the bed, and here he was safe. This 
completed, Nat prepared to issue forth. 
But it seemed as if the ale had been po 
tent in its effects on the enfeebled brains 
of both the men, for even Nat's youth 
and natural strength could not resist it. 

He felt his legs double under him, and 
a mist came over his sight. 

“Til yo te bed for a couple of hours,” 
he said to himse:,” ‘tand then L shall 
be all right. A pint of ale, when yYMu're 
weak, goes farther than a gallon when 
you're strong.” 

Hlowever, it was close upon dawn be 
fore Nat awoke, lighted a candte to look 
at the time, and then, leaving his father 
still asles p, went out, 

It is generally at its darkest before the 
day breaks; and Nat went stumbling 
down the path that led to Lansdown 
Point, scarcely knowing where he trod, 

He was going to the warren close by. 

Sut, just us he got under the trees, a 
thrill of horror seized him suddenly. 
All the occurrences of that terrible night 
when poor Flax was murdered rose up 
vividly before him, and a great trembling 
and fear fell upou him. 

At this minute Nat stumbled 
sume obstacle in his path, and lay prone 
on the yround He stretched out his 
hand to save himself, and it came in con 
tact with something icy cold, clammy, 
horrible—the face of the dead ! 

He knew it by inmstinet—by the terror 
that rushed tingling from his tinger-cuds 
to his head—by the faintuess that kept 
him there still, when he felt that he 
would give twenty years out of his life 
to be away. 

Presently he managed to stagger to 
his feet; and then the yray dawn broke, 
and he saw the ghastly, livid face and 
blue lips of the ill-fated Flax, and knew 
that the horror of the sight would last 
all his days. How could it have been 
disinterred ? 

This was the question; but Nat could 
hot stay to answer it now. His work 
was clear before lim, and, moreover, it 
must be dune at once in case of a sur- 


over 


prise. He rushed home for a spade. 
And now he had dug the grave open 


ayain, and, with head averted, pushed 
Flax gently into the hole. 

He dared not look in afterwards, but 
shoveled the earth in hurriedly and pre- 
pared to depart. 

At this minute he heard a step. Nat 
had net done his work well; and, in- 
deed, the turf would not fit in so as to 
conceal the shape of the grave. He was 
conscious of this fact, and, moreover, 
certain that the newepmer must see 
what had been done, and would have his 
curieenyyrseited by the appearance of 
the ground, which plainly suggested 
some mystery and courted investigation 

Nat did not quite care to be found on 
the spot under such suspicious circum- 


I'd go to bed,” said the old | 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
—_— SS 


WHAT THE GOSSIPS SAID. 


BY FANNIE ROPER FEUDGE, 


It was taken at last—the 
* Elm Cottage,’? se long vacant. 
twelve whole months it had been closed, 


though during the time there had beon 
many applicants for the possession of this 


cosy nest. But the landlord, a crusty 
old bachelor with more dollars than de 
mands for them, was notional, and did 
not choose to risk the choice shrubbery 
and costly green-house with any but 
just the right sort of a tenant, 
said this dainty nest had been prepared, 
originally, by the lonely old man, as a 
retreat for afairy bird that had promised 
to mate with him, but never came; and 
thaugh the owner grew, with the passing 
years, more taciturn and moody, yet he 
could never quite lose his interest in 






| the pretty surroundings that had cost him 


such jntinite pains to gather for his ex 
pected darling. Soe, much of the time, 
the pretty cottage had been closed; then 
a widowed niece came, and the sad old 
man almost learned to smile agaim, but 


i she married and went abroad, and ** Elm 


| Cottage’? was shut up for another 
twelvemonth, 
Now, at last, it was taken—‘'for a 


fhe means a ‘fast young man,’’ 


lady’’—so said the handsome 

doctor who engaged it. tle had 
but six months in Newton, and from his 
first coming had occupied a suite of 
rooms in the principal hotel of the vil 
lage. He drove a fast horse, but was by 
bless 
entitled to that appellation in virtue of 
being always busy, either with his books 


youny 
been 


jor his patients; and always in too great 


a hurry te lounge at street corners, pull 
Ing cigarettes and pointing his eye-yrlass 
at the ladies who passed. Handsome he 
certainly was, and detiague in manners 


as in person, but reserved almost to 
hauteur, and seldom permitting, even 
from his own sex, any approach to fa 


miliarity, He formed few friendstipe, 
and accepted few invitations, socially, 
but professionally he was ever ready, 
prompt and attentive—not less se te 


“charity cases "’ than to his best paying 
patients, Marvetlously tener, 
he had been in almost every case where 
his services were called for; aud 
came to pass that the young doctor wis 
fast winning golden opinions throughout 
the entire community \* rhapes quite as 
much by his noble presence, as in view 
of the cures his extraordinary skill had 
effected, 

Half the 
village had already * 
Without) diseretion”’ the stronfholds of 
thei affections to the 
stranger: while maneuvring 
were constrained to admit bis clamn to 
be considered “a very excellont match 
Even the Misses and Charity 
Lafarge, maiden ladies of * 
aye 
tle 
the 
thei 
coming of the young M. D., 
never to & patient, mor fail in win 
ning a heart 

‘He may not be so very young, afte: 
ll,”’ Miss Jerusha sensibly remarked to 
her sister 


successful, 


mer oat 


marniageable maidens of the 
surrendered at Cor 


fascinating 
THAT Tas 


Jerusha 
Hey prartbetbar 
unto pesipn themselves 
ny ak stitiy, 
siti rle hil 
the 
who seemed 


W hice Lied bey 
ther 
delights «of 

hopes onee more revived at 


sec niin tre vitable 


blessednens, 


pinned 


“App tranees are Wondrotsly 
deceptive for whe 
think that you and I were much 
than just out of our teens, and we both 
sr oapry amd active, the ent 
maiden, brdling her skinny neck, and 
surveying her faded charnisin the mirror 
opposite 

* And a doctor,’ spoke Miss Charity, 
“don't want a bit of a chit for a wite, 
that couldn't help him norse his patients, 
and may be, wouldn't even know bow tu 
spread a spice plaster, or steep rosemary 


RotTHeTIMNESs would 


Thiente 


said ale 


tea. These giddy village lassies wouldn't 
suit Aim at all, you may be sure of that." 


Se they plotted and planned in various 
circles, and formed conspiracies against 
the doctor's liberty, while he, poor, in 
nocent victim, pursued the even tenor 
of his way, wholly unconscious of the 
manifold snares outspread for his un 
wary feet. But these numerous “air 
castles’’ had all a sudden downfall, 
when it became known that Dr. Davis 
had ‘‘actually taken Elm Cottage,”’ and 


Nat, in his haste, had 
blundered, and the turf was badly laid, 
This 
to nete, and also to 
His face underwent another 


change, and rage and menace, and the 
of 


lips 
have taken 
not known that the 


With 


mere 


beautiful 
For 


Rumor 


| and accompanies 


| 
| 


further, that its cosy apartments were 
all to be newly papered and painted and 
generally rejuvenated, preparatory to 
the coming of carpets and furniture 
ordered from the city, “From the 
city!’ how aristocratic it sounded 

“And so there is nothing in Newton 
good enough for the doctor and bis lady, 
for, of course, he is going to be married" 
said the Misses Jurusha and Charity; 
and they ought to knew, for they lived 
just opposite to “ Elm Cottage,"’ and 
saw—by peeping through their blinds 
Dr, D—— giving orders tothe workmen, 
and very carefully investigating the re 
sults their skill, from day to day 
“Of course he wouldn't take all this 
pains for anybody but his wife. Men 
are all such selfish monsters they don't 
eare for any home but the one they ex 
pect to oecupy themselves,’ added the 
indignant Miss Charity. 

When the furniture vans came and 
dingored their manifold treasures, there 
Was no longer room for even the shadow 
of adoubt. Who but a lady could re 
= surroundings so dainty as that 
delicate furniture in rosewood and blue 
brocatelle, that grand piane, and such a 
collection of chotee green house plants! 
But whe Expectation was on 
tiptoe, amd curiosity reached a point 
scarcely to be endured 

Day after day, the eager 
peered through closed blinds in hope of 
being rewarded by a disoovery as to wh 
was to be pevealed; and expecially when 
the denouement was to take place; while 
early and late their ** dear friends’ from 
a distance congregated in the Lafarge 
parlor, to discuss the position and be in 
formed of the latest revelation, Every 
plan that ingenuity could devise was re 
sorted tothe workmen were repeatedly 
sourded, but they knew nothing of the 
coming occupant, Dr, Davis employed 
them, and would pay their bills; further 
than that they could not (or would not) 
say.’ Even the lion was bearded in his 
den--the crusty old bachelor landlord 
was waylaid at the cottage gate by the 
sisters, and Miss Jerusha ventured to 
hope they were to have agreeable neigh 
bors; to which “hope she received for 
answer, that the expected tenant being 
a lady, will probably mind ber own busi 
ness, and if all others do the same nothing 
disagreeable would be likely to oeeur,"’ 

So with this rather doubtful innuendo 
they had to content themeelves and wait 
for the developments of the future. And 
at last she came—a fair, delicate woman, 
evidently a lady, calm, courteous, low 
voiced and gentle stepping, She was 
dressed in pease half mourning robes, 

b 


waa abe? 


apinsters 


of about three years, all dimples and 
stiles, and a voice like the ripple of 
smooth water. The doctor brought them, 
early one morning, in his bugyy—it was 
supposed, as the ‘‘express’’ called with 
the trunks an hour afterwards, 

All this the sisters saw from behind 
their blinds, but when the trio passed in, 
and the doctor closed the door after them, 
the anxious watchers had to draw on 
inagination for the sequel, But alas! 
they were unable to guess even the lady's 
age, for though her veil was thrown 
back, and the face clearly visible, the 
sweet blue eyes and sunny brown hair, 
told no tales, She might be twenty-tive 
or forty-tive, but whatever the number 
of cycles, time had trod so lightly as to 
leave no trace of his footsteps, e 

So!’ exclaimed Miss Jerusha, when 
the closed doors cut short her investiga 


tions, “she's a widow, IT suppose; or, 
may be, something worse,’’ lifting hes 
hands in holy horror, ‘With all her 


stniles and coquettish airs, | wouldn't 
vouch for her. But 1 do wonder if he 
has married her, He hasn't been away, 
I know, for I meet that stylish buggy of 
his every day, and there was a light in 
his chamber last night when we came 
from prayer-meeting. TL noticed particu 
larly to see what sort of hours he keeps 
But what does itallmean? lean'tmake 
it out, at all, That yellow-haired chit 
can't be his, for [heard hin, myself, tell 
Deacon Smith, that he only graduated 
last sumuner, and he wouldu't be having 
a wife at college.”’ 

**No! that’s a widow, without doubt,”’ 
said Miss Charity (net the charity that 
“thinketh noevil ’’), ‘and TL just believe 
he has brought her here for his own con 
venionce—to be carrying on and thieting 
with her te his heart's content No 
wonder they all tried to keep it so pit 
vate, Its a erying shame, | declare, 
and «a disgrace to the 
and the ancient manden’s pale blue eyos 
were rolled upwards to virtuous bodigiia 
tiom at the insult 
miaculate purity. 

How do fou know there is anything 
at all said a quiet litthe berly, 
Who, sitting by the window writing, had 
tieet in the conversation 
‘The Lady may be a friend or relative, 
who wishiug to remove Newton, re 
quested the doctor to arrange a place of 
residence for her, and if 
on her arrival, do tne less than 
her elild to thea 
1 wen so very remarkable 
we know it, the 


neiphborhood.’ 


Denn ange bnasad y to lew im 


“Unites 
before poumedt 
lo 


ao, he could, of 
Poutse, 
comduet 
home 

in all this 
doctors character 
reyarding with suspicion se natural and 
Would it not be better te 
bn 


ame hes hhow 
nothing 
and so fara 


watlorels seo preanel for 


simple an wet 
wait till wrong has been really done 


fore pussy sentence of comdenm mation 
‘You needn't be taking the doctor's 
port, Annis Sherwood angrily 
torted Miss Charity Ile cates mething 
for goa, it he lid) attend your thrconany 


that bony spell few reothiinge, aed then tell 


the sell directors Last wioter that they 
tetist Wiartia tlie license: beetter rit weld 
kill you, and the sikkdren leenudes Ile 
only wanted to pet tite motioe with the 
directors, and as for attending you be 
had just come then, and it wa quite a 
feather inp his Cap te cure one that old 
Dr. Mills said was dying of comsamption 
Se you needn t think the youty cheoete; 
is dead in love with your pale face! 
Doctors don't marry sick pacopele. andl be 

sit jes the widow's cut you out meow, and 
YOU INAY as Wellstopyparimnpiny and puttiny 
on chaimty ais it hooves dabocor deomt 


] can tell you, once for all 

Too much pared and disgusted to re 
ply 
on her hat, started for school past as DD 
Davis was closing the of Kim Cot 
tage Seem Annie, crossed 
and while the sisters watched them from 


the youny teacher rose, and, putting 
pate 
he over 
their windows he said something in low, 
at which the 
stiniled and nodded, and then passed on 
to her school, while the dooter 
inte his bugyy and drove off 


earnest tones, young girl 


sprauy 


Every day he called at the cottage 
looking buoyant and happy, and le 
always entered without ryging, as if he 
had a right there, while oceasionally 
when the weather was tine, he took the 
lacy out for a drive (solden haired lit 


tle May was always of the party, and as 
the doctor lifted her in aud of the 
bugyy her little arms were twined lov 


nut 


y a golden-haired fairy | 


POST. 


ingly about his neck, and the words 
of de love you ever so ttuch,"’ were 
more than once canght by Miss Jerusha, 
whe happened, whenever the doctor's 
buguy stopped before kim Cottage, to 
remember suddenly that she had some 
thing to do in her own front yard the 
flowers needed tying up, a bouquet was 
to be gathered, or the vine-covered porch 
muat be looked after, 

As first she used to bow in her state- 
liest manner; but as time served only to 
confirm her suspicions of the doctor's 
outrageous intimacy at the cottage, she 
manifested her virtuous indignation by 
soornfully turning her back as he neared 
the gates of drove past her enclosure 
Nor was the indignant spinster slow in 
giving to others the full benefit of her 
diseoverios till half the village was astir 
with wonders and innuendves as to the 
meaning of the intimacy between the 
gentle mistress of Elm Cottage and her 
constant visitor, 

The doctor's practice began to suffer 
in consequence, and the grapes, lately so 
tempting, proving “‘sour,”’ neither ma 
nouvring mothers” nor marriageable 
daughtets made any further attempt to 
pluck the fruit so evidently beyond their 
reach, Of the doctors many lady ad 
miners, one only proved anationable, 
Annie Sherwood, the lovely young teacher 
of the village school, still defended her 
friend, and received in return the sneers 
and taunts of the Misses Lafarge, with 
whom she boarded. Hut for the hand 
some price paid by their lodger, these 
immaculate spinsters would probably 
have turned the brave girl out of doors, 
as an ‘‘aider and abettor of the doctor's 
evil courses,” because she dared to lift 


! 


a dissenting vorce against the tirade of | 


was hurled at his defence 
Aa it was, they 


slander that 
leas head in bis absence. 
contented =~ themselves with knowing 
glances exchanged at table, upturned 
eyes of holy horror whenever the doctor's 
hame was mentioned, and long, gratul 
tous lectures as to masculine deceit and 
pertidiousness, and the importance of 
maidenly modesty and diseretion 

The young teacher said little in reply, 
but applied hoeself diligently to her 
achool duties, but when at home, gener 
ally kept her own apartment, seeming to 
have & more than usual amount of sew 
ing on hand—pretty, dainty garments of 
tleeey muslin and lace, that were always 
carefully folded away out of sight as 
soon as finished, 

“Her examination dress, T suppose it 
must be,"’ said Miss Jerusha, who had 
made an errand to Annie's room, on 
purpose to ascertain what had kept her 
there so much of late, and entering un 
announced, found the fair seamstress in 
the very act of “trying on” a dainty 
robe, avery marvel of beauty and fra 
gility, thata ned of wind might seem 
ingly have demolished. Annie very 
coolly said she was engaged just then, 
and would be happy to see Miss Lafarge 


jat some other time; and Miss Jerusha 


| only 
covery to report, which she did, to the | 


was compelled perforce to retreat, with 
the consolation of having a dis 


group assembled in the parlor, with 
sundry additions and improvements con 


jured up from her own fertile imagina. | 


| tion, 


thei 


“Her examination dress, no doubt, 
but what a time she spends on it, as if 
a wedding were on foot, or a train of ad 
mirers to be fascinated, instead of only 
a school to be examined before proay old 
town councilmen, who don't know orualin 
from gingham, and married men at that, 


st! 


ee RECHETS 


RAt awo DOME 


Crvnre ron Warts —Tonch the wart 
with «a littl nitrate of silver Qunar 
caustic), or with nitric acid, or aro. 
matic vinegar. The lunar canstic pro 
duces black, and the nitric acid a selon 


stain. Sparkes of frietional electricity, 
repeated daily, by applying the warts to 
the conductor of an electrical machine, 


have also been successfully employed as 
a cure for these troublesome and un- 
sightly excreacences., ‘ 

To Rewove Dav Inx Starve From 
Canrers.—Make a paste of arsenic and 
water, and spread it — the stam. 
When it has dried, wash it up, and re 
peat the process until the stains are re 
moved, Of course, great care should be 
employed in the use of a substance so 
poisonous as arsenic, Another corres. 
pondent says she has — removed 
the color from dry ink spots by wetting 
them with strong vinegar, 

To Crean Kipon Doxsxin GLovEa.— 
Fold a towel three or four times, and lay 
the glove upen it. Dip a bit of white 
flannel into a littl milk; rub it on a cake 
of white or brown soap, and rub the 
glove with it, Commence at the wrist, 
and rub lengthwise towards the tips of 
the fingers, holding the glove tirmly 
with the left hand. When all the soiled 
parts are cleansed, spread out the gloves 
on a towel to dry, and pull them eross- 
wise, When quite dry, put them on the 
hands to stretch into shape, 

Cement vor Kxire Hanpies,—The 
best cement for this yee consists of 
one pound of colophony (purchaseable 
at the dru ote) and t ounces of 
sulphur, wa ch are to melted to- 
gether, and either kept io bars or re- 
duced to powder, Oe part of the pow. 
der isto be mixed with half a part of 
iron filings, fine sand or brick dust, and 
the cavity of the handle is then to be 
tilled with this mixture, The stem of 
the knife or fork is then to be heated 
and inserted in the cavity, and when cold 
it will be found fixed to its place with 
reat tenacity, 

Watenrnoor Bi ackina.—The follow- 
ing receipt not only renders the leather 





‘and stitches waterproof and preserves 


them from the weather, but also pre- 
serves their polish when exposed to rain 


| or moisture: Take two ounces of mutton 


ounces of fine white sugar, 


But she is a stuck up thing, anyhow, | 


and that young scamp of a doctor com 
pletely turned her silly head by hia at 
tentions before the widow came, and now 
it seems she can't give him up, even 
When all virtuous people are crying 
for shame on his caniiaal 

Dut examination day came and went, 
and the dainty robes aforesaid did not 
seo the light, much to the mystifieation 
of the maiden sisters. Annie donned, 
on that important occasion, only a white 
muslin suit that had beer in wear all 
summer; and nonchalantly tying on hes 
little straw hat trimmed with daisies and 
forget-me-nota, joined the party from 
Kim Cottage at the pate, and they all 
walked over fto the schoolhouse together, 
while the Misses Lafarge, from behind 
closed blinds, exclaimed against 
Aainie’s boldness and want of self respect 
Fortunately, she did not hear them, and 
sone harm was cone 

The next day Annie's 
packed, if fev journey, 


trunks were 


a aod her 


hostess was notified that her apartment 
weuld be vacnted at toon Hbut fifteen 
tiititites previo feo Clint tine, twee eis 


the 
Lafarge mansion, and sweet Anne Sher 


Thayes sterprparel before the coor of 


wool, decked tnanowy sobesof satin and 
lace, her suony curls twinned with «a wreath 
ol blossoms ated myrtle, accom 
paanved the miifister and lis wife te the 
Village church, and an hour later entered 
‘Polen Mi Ih Davin 


The happiest trio tn the adiuiring proup 


iahie 


Cottape ts 


that encoueled the gentle brvde, was com 
pomed of leet noble biusbared, bias fair, 
aweet mother, aud bis only charkony 
volden haired litthe May thre cotlsperinay 
of Mis) Notton'’s second miarrhape 

lhe doeter was «a tost devoted son, 
tid soon after bis settlement in Newton, 
snd lis enpyapyement with Ann which 
she did tet wish tmacke pute tall les 
sehool term: Was eneled, lee propemsed te 
li Wihoweed tmaotlenr tee petiave to the 
Village atl emootpey portianentiy the plea 


satel heotme hits atleetionm biad prepared fen 
beers Tt bined beeene dite intention ter remus 
With ber from leer ftiest) comes Prva 
leurnitiye acewdertilly of thee peosipe attest 
toed the innuemdoes of the M ‘ loa 
large on the day of the arrival, with the 
ubsequent tattle comeeniuin hii rititne 
at the cottace hier clete rempiveed t teach 
the porpetrat of such conten pt | 
meatilal a le mn they would be likely te 
bet tale wel se arranged with | 
trveot hie tu rmitinie Lethupenari 2 
lem bgranage reeling Mecantion thew re 
Latronestiipe thea being ff tated 
bey the cifleretues name and My \ 
fetes Verathiful appearance 

Nua kept ber own conunes armed the 
Vinits of ber race were received at the 
se licmolbictame after stucly bere, the fiveten 
bein always aocomypnn edbby Mes. Norton 
and litth: May Nfl se, for the thou 
sandth time Miaslam Grrunedy Wits in 
the wrong, the yp maips were comfotutded, 
and the Misses Jerusha and Charity ex 
claimed, in vexatiron ‘If we had only 
known,” and °* Tl wonder if «he will tell 
the deeter and his mother all we said’ 
But Annie bore no malice: she was tow 


happy in her nest of love mot te pity the 
handsome 
thee 


an eligtble 


disappointed plotters anel the 


young doctor Was once more iniver 


sal faverte, though mo longer 
match 


-_>-—_- — 


Mes are generally like wagyons 


ue they 
rattle prodiyiously when there ts nothing 


in them 


| whioom, anc it » 


tallow and two ounces of beeswax; melt 
this over the fire, and add two table- 
spoonfuls of soft soap, stirred in slowly, 
Kub together in a mortar and pewder 
tinely two and a half ounces of lamp. 
black, half an ounce of indigo and six 
Mix them 
with the melted fat and soap, slowly 
stirring in the powder, Take from the 
tire when well dissolved, and tarn in 
half a pint of oil of turpentine, Stir 
until the whole mass is well incorporated, 
andl keep in bottles tightly corked, 
Another receipt for weterprest black ing 
is as follows, and the materials are leas 
costly: Take six tablespoonfule of soap 
and melt with one pound of beeawax, 
To this, when thoroughly mixed, add 
four ounces of ivery-black or lamp-black, 
in pone one ounce of lruasian blue, 
pulverized, and mix with the wax and 
soap. ‘Then stir in two ounces of linseed 
oil; take from the tire, and add half a 
pint of turpentine, Only a small quan- 
tity of either of the two last receipts is 
required to — harness, boots «Ff 
vould be carefully spread 
over the surface of the leather, and then 
polished with a soft brush, 
al - - 
Tur following is related of King Louis 
of Davaria; Tle has not outgrown his 


|} mania for whimsical follies, though he 


hus net equaled, of late years, his no. 
tion of having a lake constructed on the 
roof of the reyal palace, where it still 
exists, and whereon he meant, in imita- 
tion of Lohengrin, to sailin a boat drawn 
by swans, The architect declared at 
first that the thing could not be done. 
“Hut it be done,’ quoth King 
Louis; and the ‘aust’? of princes being 
wtential, the lake was constructed, 
Then adificulty arose, The waters of 
the lake t pretty colon The 
hing wanted them to be blue, after the 
ithe sheets of water So 
clhrawn off) and the sides 
the tank were painted 
water refused to show 


muat 


were thet 
fashion of ron 
the water wa 

waned bottoms of 
Tolune, boat stall thee 


the azure tint Phen an infusion of in 
tliye Was tried, and the lake looked blae 
erveotteby, beat the teriteuperey AWitis pret 
elyedd bey sailing, topes tte been So the 
meadern Lohengrin had the tank retitled 
with pure water, and pesipenmedt himself to 
the wlea of a colorless Like Phin ended 
construction Was at one time showa te 
stranpers, but a Premelinian wrote te one 
of the Paristan papers a horbly ludierou 
noocount of it, which. coming te the know 
ledye of the kin vr itrowrwedd bin, that 
he forbadethe puadinus of the palace 
ever fo show ' erished lake apa to 
trianiyrers, atid wer thee poate! is shut oat 
from all prospect of ever again inspect 
ing the marvel 
—-_- - -_ 
THE COLISEUM 

\ correspondent of ft Lomdon 7 ‘ 
ha written a thterestin ‘ 

mt oof what on fatriy tw sllewd tl 
l titertienut t ‘ ‘ Hh, thew pe 
cool ' ! ' ft Sagres 
he | ated the go ine Whoeehoit presents 
oft tl ‘ ‘ ‘ ity ss well 
‘ ! | Al the ie 
thea >| t thie ! ! Spreret 

path iw Tha isat is lis 
how L toate poart of t srenia, wh 
proved to lias Treverty a merdied theo nave 
with herring beome work, and a Me 
Valele platter { jen ! rte cert 
verged «a thumber of ye tute shaped 

ind , havin ‘ of lateral elam 
ers Vast etiotiolh t ‘ rhittiiwtate scare 
of anrmals, ae with an oo istinent of 

ite oh that, wit banygren to thee 
keepers even the hutedrod lens, recorded 
by Vepiscus as | ing levuteded om ite 
thw tigre tl tyhit) be shown to the 
enughty seven thousand lords of ereaty 
in the amphitheatre A magnificent cor 

dor, not yet perfectly cleared, but hay 
ny evidently no lateral galleries, doulet 
less represents the pradrnaye through 
Which the gladiator emerged to his duel 
wid the martyr te his cross. Through 
it, toe, it would seem, were removed the 


slaughtered corpses and carcasses, while 


the applause of the aucdienee and the 
bellowing of the other beasts waiting for 
ther gates to swin round must have 
made terrible harmonies, 


—_—_—_|- — 


A punt but kinely person is at times 
a great comfort \ yvround glass shade 
over a gaslamp does not relieve our 


dazzled eyes more than such & one our 
mines 
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In No. 17 we shall commence 


PLIGHTED IN PERIL! 


Ok, 


The Lone Star of Texas, 


a thrilling and brilliant romance of 


rit 
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dow, Net 
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BORDER LIFE AND INDIAN WARFARE, 
by the talented and popular author, 
CHARLES MORRIS. 


Full announcement of the main scenes 
aml incidenta will be given in our neat 


To all whe remit us now, we well date 
their eubecription from No 17, and send 
them in addition, free of charge, the four 
papers, from No. 13, which contain all 
yet published of the very attractive and 
how 


interesting @teory, im our 


eolumna, entitled 
GBNTLSMAN CICK; 
on, 


The Cruise of the Dolphin! 


running 


Now ta THR Time 


eC De KIPTION®, AND THE® KROCKIVE THE 
Dost ON MONTH GHATUDTOUSLY 
-_ -_- > 


ABOUT POSTAGE, CLUB 
RATES, TERMS, ETC 


Heretofore the postage 
has been twenty cents a year, payable in 


1875. 


on the Puset 
advance, quarterly, by the subseriber, at 
the office where the paper waa recaived 
Under the new Postal Law, which goes 
ite operation on the first of January 
heat, the amount of postage must be pre 
pad weedly, by the publisher, at the post 
office in thea caty 

Many leading publications have been 
increased in the 
rates of most of them maternally changed 
for the coming year 

As the Poer has probably a larger 
mail circulation than any other of the 


price, and clubbing 


first-class literary weeklies, the new law 


” ental upon usa very heavy outlay, 


Without any return whatewer, ae we Jace 


delormined mol to imoreas ur sudecrty 
lion proce, even t sul ecrtbere We 
make this announcement thus early in 
onder te give our old) fitemda in the 


country, who desire to form clula, the 
benetit there! and hops 
the attention of their 


fact, avd sag to them that the Poet, a 


they will eall 
neighbor to the 
large eight page journal, printed on fine 
white paper, beautifully ilastrated, oon 
tauung FORTY Kien columns of the 


Clemoort reading matter, will le sent, 


Meteack Path BY ts, te any achdowna, on 


the following terme 


Te) BING L PE Bt te RIP ha 


One copy, four months, $1 00 
One copy, six months, 150 
One copy, one year, 3.00 


Tey cht te 


Four copies, one year, post paid, to 
one address, $10, which is $2.50 per 
copy. Eight copies, one year, to the 
same post-office address, for $20.00, 
and an additional copy, free, to any 
one remitting that amount at one 
ume. 

‘ur arrangements for Literary mat 
ter.—Serials, Tales, Sketches, Poema in 
addition t contributions to all our 
Spectal Lepartmente—are very full and 


Tux Poet during the coming year 
will comtain a larger fund of instruction, 
amusement and entertainment than can 
be prosured, for the same terma in any 
ether paper publiabod 


——_ 


Laxpine Monat.—le order to make 


an enemy, ® man a email! sum of 
momey Oe 0 dae. Call apon him in a 
for it. ait two month. In 


Tee PND IN Vem) 


THE 


GRANITE MILL—i97¢ 
BY sat 4 #aneRrT 


Charred, scorched end sear, thy reine ley 
(oh), Orantte'~—end thine eefe! Bre 

Math marked with black (hat fate! day 
And lt  ghertiy Censest peeve 

Neo more the besy loom che!) ring 
ite tireless som to girlieh care 

Neo more thy morning bell shall ring 
Te work the old and young te years 


In rete hushed, thy whirling life 
Math met the lest yee of earth 
No more shal! come the dally strife 
The merry bands.” with jest aed mirth 
Aroend thy walls, that aefel more 
The King of Terrore strode anbeart 
Aed from bie toreh the Bree were borne 
That made thee aches at bis word 


The larid Games, the thick ning emote 
The etreggic, end the leet eres 
That th the Bery furnace broke, 


Went ap before All Seeing eyes 
Ne costly stome may mark thy fate, 

Oh, Crantte!mor thy vietione reet 
ut hearte will live on, desolate 

And keep thee freeh to ev ry breaet 


(hh, broken homes’ (hh vacant chaire 
(th, hearte that faint with deadiy pain’ 
A pitying Heaven heart your prayers 
Kel counte th teare that fall ar rain 
Leord of the living and the dead 
(dive etrength lo eall tall Thy #! 
Hiees thoee whe live Thy mercy thed 
(her dear ones "lost within the Mill 
- - - 


A GARDEN SCENE 
{Mot from " Faust”) 





Ay ow OF 
It waa the strangest story. I never 
had auch an idea, you know, that I should 
ever be the heroine of a garden scene— if I 
do think it the loveliest part of ‘* Fauat."’ 
But I'll just begin at the beginning 
You ace, Cousin Tom came home that 
spring from the German University, 
where he had been studying ever since 
was—oh, ao high, and he waa full of wild 
| delicious atories of German life—of music 
| and song, and duel and dancing, until 
| pleasure of every kind wore a ‘‘Deutache” 
| garb in my imagination—and so that 
summer when the papors announced that 


| there waa to be a series of ‘Summer | 


| Nacht Concerta,"’ held out in the open 
jair—in a garden, Tom walteed me all 
round the room in an eostaay of delight. 
“Now, Mignonne,’’ he cried, ‘you 
shall taste a little of German life’ 
'  * And beer?’ | asked, with a grimace 


* Das kommt dron,” replied Tom, 
laughing 

"Oh, yea: ‘fun’ for you, buat ‘bitter 
lheer’ for me," returned I, with vivid 


reeollections of some deoeitfully nice 
looking froth I had sipped out of Tom's 
giase once. 

"Ah, Alene, you must learn to like 
| tit will make you strong and schon’ 
| That's just the way Tom went on 
| putting into hie talk queer 

putting inte my head queer ideas of 
German eating and drinking 

Hut, ah! shall I ever 
time he took me to that fairyland like 
hummer Garden! 

It waa a warm June night; vpin the 
aky the moon waa half hid behind fleecy 
} clouda, but a hundred moons seemed to 

shine out from among the woftly flicker 
jing leaves of the locust trees, where 
hung the great white globee of light 
Little tables were scattered all through 
the garden walks, and at cach table sat 
}a merry party of — faced people, 
| laughing, talking and drinking 
man—until 1 began to feel at last as 
though | must have crossed the ooean 
jand waa in some of the foreign places 
Tom had told me of ae often 

The band played Strauss and Lanner 
and Offenbach; and when we had found 
a quiet littl table, and listened to the 
music awhile, ‘Tom said we must have 
some beer 

“Can't lhave water, ploase?’ 
plaintively 

The litth German waiter boy looked 
at me curiously, and Tom aaid 

“No. In Rome we do asthe Romans 
do, but you shall have some weae beer 
it ie mot wo bitter.” 

When the little boy came with our 
‘ewer lager,”’ Tom's, brown and bitter, 
ina ashort fat glasa cup with a handle; 
mine, white and sour, in a tall dadylide 
looking glass vase! T looked round me 
Everybody had a glaas before them. It 
was all delightfully strange and intoxioa 
ting—the music, and the air, and The 
people, not the beer, please, | couldn't 
drink that. IT aat entranced while the 
band played ‘‘Ilaydn's Serenade '’ and 
*Amyrellis,”’ presently 1 felt a pair of 
eyes Upon me-—-you know that curious 
seneation one haa when one is being 
stared at 1 turned, and p rss 
sitting at a table near ua, the owner of 
the eyes. lle was a pale, melancholy 
hwvking young man, all in white and 
black, with face and eyes to matel, and 
very destinyue looking, indeed. 1 suppose 
he saw ome blush at*his gage, for he 
mowed his seat to the table behind us, 
but IT eould see him still, from under my 
eyelashes, looking at me, oh, se intently 


] asked, 


Tom didn't observe hum | waa so 
glad, ten, for Tom i ridiculously sens 
tive at people looking at me, just aa if] 


didn't fat and frig my blonde hair and 
make myself look just as pretty as ever 
I canon purpawe to be looked at! 
We left the taanden at ten o clock 1 
didn't want te goo. the concert was not 
but Tom san! he wouki net have 
out late, and | again 


over 
the might come 
hen 
Frulay, Leanora, the 
andes Seene’ is oon Freday'a pro 
gramme,” said Tom, just as we passed 
the table where the dark eyes still stared 
at me The band was playing Mannoo's 
soloin ‘*Trovatere,”’ and the eves seemed 
to nay with the music, ‘ade Lenore.” 
of course |] wondered uf ‘' Mannmeo,"’ as 
l named him in my thoughts, would be 
there, ton, on Friday, and | dreamed of 
hus eyes several tines before that evening 
Tom wondered what made me se capr 
elous about my toilette that night. | 
wore my leghorn hat with the pale blue 
feather, and my white Hernani suit, and 
Tom aad I looked like a ‘ Bisque china 
doll,’ with my blonde hair, biack eyes 
and rose colored cheeks 
lle was there! | saw him the minute 

we entered the Ganien. How handsome 
he looked and how his face lighted up 
when he saw me! My heart beat, oh, so 
fast, and | was so flustrated at seei 
him that I let Tom order that hateful 
beer for me again without telling him | 
wouldn't have it. It made me sick to 
, mee it, and besides it looked a unre 


Lie. 
Hut there it was on the table before | 
scarcely knew that | was seated. The 
musie wae just , the * Duchease "’ 
all those pretty lively French opera 
was keeping time with my head 


“TM bring you 


forget the first | 


in (rere 


SATURDAY 


a low voice to Tom, “I andy | to be 
obliged to arrest this young y, your 
companion; will you please come right 


*\ slong without any words?” 


Tom looked up at him. I never would 
have believed Tom could look so dread. 
ful, then turning to me, Tom said 

** Leanora, come with me over to that 
table where Dr. Heuner is sitting. I will 
leave you in his wee ty few minutes, 
and return immediately.”’ 

The two men followed us closely. Tom 

| epoke to the doctorina whisper, the doctor 
spoke to the officer sharply, and then 

| Tom went off with the two men, leaving 

me with Dr. Iruner, frightened almost 

| into a faint. What did it mean! Arrest 
me' and I began to ery. 

Dr. Hruner assured me there waa no 
cause whatever for alarm, and said Tom 
would be back in a few minutes, and 
didn't 1 ‘want to hear that ‘Garden 

| Roene’ music the band waa playing ae 

**T've had qnite enough of a Garden 
Seene,”’ I answered, trying to swallow 
down my tears 

He laughed at my distress, and kept 


me from a regular fitof hysteria by hin | 


calm, cool way of arguing down my 
fears 

In a short time Tom returned, and 
although he laughed it off, | knew he 
had been very angry indeed. Going 
home then he explained the mystery 
It appears my dietingue looking dark 
eyed © Manrico,”’ was only a police de 
tective om the track of a notorious coun 
terfeiter. 1, answering the exact de 
scription of his fair accomplice and 
companion, a ‘young lady with black 
eyes, blonde tresses and named | eanora," 
had attracted hia notice, and wishing to 
receive the large reward offered for her 
arrest, he had determined to secure me! 

And I had thought him admiring me 
all this time and had almost lost my 
heart! 

“TD cut off every braid and carl of 
this hateful yellow hair'’ I oried, ‘It's 
my dete noir.’ Tom laughed. “ Yea it 
in,”’ 1 went on, ‘don't everybody look 
at me on the street, and ite juat my hair, 
and I'll have it cropped '" 

But Tom wouldn't let me, he aaid he 
liked it better than any other kind, and 
he anid he liked me better thas any 
other, Oh, fear, you know of course 
that was how Tom and I came to be 
married! whe else would have had a girl 
threatened with arrest! 

We often goto the Garden concerts, 
but sinee that night | have never boen 
the heroine of a Garden Scene! 

-_ -> - 


FAITH, HOPE AND CHARITY. 


ny a. bk. D 


(ierman | 
words and phrases, te aay nothing of | 


Journeying along the realma of fancy, 
I chanced to meet three beautiful females, 
whose dresses were nothing but pure 
white robes bound around the waist by 
scarfa of a similar color, except one, who, 
in addition, wore a white mantle. 
had nothing on their heads but wreaths 


of flowers, which shone in nice contrast | 
| ally drifted apart, and at last he learned | 


to their luxuriant hair. The features 
were expressive, and somehow in cach of 
them | recognized something IT had seen 
among the realities of earth. 

| was invisible to them ; and as they 
journeyed | was with them, 1] learned 
from their conversation that their names 
were respectively Faith, Hope, and 
( harity 

They had not proceeded far when they 
were joined by three others, whose com 


panionship | noticed they did not care | 


but, being gentle in disposition, 
they aaid nothing. The new-comers were 
all, | thought, repulsive looking, and 
their names did not convert me toa better 
opinion, They were Distrust, Despair, 
and Self: or, as | in my own mind after- 
wards termed them, the Evil Trio, 

Soon they all came to an old woman 
bent with age, and who waa in vain try- 
ing to carry a load, of what | could not 
make out, but her very movement showed 
indecision, 

"Oh, dear,"’ said she, ‘1 
get there!’ 

Faith whispered in her ear, ‘Courage 

courage! cep your eye on me, I'll 
help you.” 


about 


shall never 


Straightway she brightened up, and I | 


noticed that she walked with less diffi. 
culty—in fact, got along quite well, until 
Distrust said something to attract her 
attention from Faith, when she ones 
to sink inte her former state; and sitting 
down, she eried, ‘Oh, dear, what shall 
ldo? what shall Ido?’ 

At this the evil trie laughed derisively, 
and | thought | had never seen anything 
more kind amd touching than at this 
juncture, to see Charity advance, and 
without saying a word, hold her broad 
mantle in such a way as to perfectly hide 
the old woman from her termentors 

Hope then advanced to her side, and 
sail, Cheer up, if you'll but believe in 
Faith and me, you'll get there without 
much trouble.’ 

Hever had hardly left her side, when 
Deepa tried in the most discouraging 
terma to her that ‘she was 
wrong, it was of no use,"’ ete 

At this, the old woman, with the 
credulity and forgetfulness of the aged, 
faltered, paused, and fell, at which the 
evil tric again laughed derisively as they 
ported at her 

Charity, with a sad look, again swung 
her cloak in front of the old) woman to 
shield her, whilst tears covered Faith's 
gentle face and dimmed Hope's bright 
eyes; but each of the latter caught hold 
of the old woman's hands, and with re- 
assuring words assisted her to rise, when 
she appeared to get along quite well 
ayain 
her, Self startled her by the question, 
“Why do you make this journey? It 
ean do yeu no gol” 

She paused retlectively, and shook her 
head, aa much as to say, ‘* That's true.”’ 

Bat Charity interposed, and said, 
* You have promised, and you must ful- 
filthat promise, You must not allow 
considerations of Self to interfere in this 
matter.”’ 

At this, Self frowned, and Despair and 
lhistrust looked sullen. Hope was again 
advancing to the old woman's side to say 
something, when the evil trio tried to 
seize hold of her, at which Charity threw 
her mantle in front ef her. They woukd 
still have tried to catch Hope, and one 
of them even took hold of the mantle, 
when, strange metamorphosis! on ita 
centre there a across which shone 
like fire, and illumined the coun’ 


CONT hoe 


They | 


But the moment they had left. 
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STUDIES FROM MY WINDOW. 


BY BH. WATSON FLEMING. 


We 6—-RIGHTED AT LAST. 
Should misfortune overtake us early 
fh our lives, it may prove a real blessing 
in diaguise, but t pitied young Kobert 

Syres from the bottom of my heart. 


* 


I had watebed from my window the, 


outward signs of his growing prosperity 
—his rise and progress from the errand 
boy to the junior partner in some mer- 
cantile firm. I had noted the beginning 
of his love for Lillian Clare, the seeming 
affectionate esteem which cach had to- 
ward the other, and I knew that every 
one respected them aad prophesied great 


resulta. 





POST. . 


- o - 


times. He was less cheerful, less con- 
tented with his lot. 
I fancied I 


his distress; 
that tell-tale blush whieh brightened ber 
delicate cheek was reflected upon his. 

“You must not blame me for my 
sister,’ she said nervously. ‘Let us be 
friends."’ 

“Were we not always friends, Kate?" 
he answered. ‘‘I am sure of it; and I 


| loved you like a brother.”’ 


Kobert Syres was not the man to look | 


upon such resulta as his rightful due, 
He did not look upon the world aa his 
debtor, Flattery did not swerve him 
from hard work and strong endeavor; 
and Lillian seemed to give him all the 
encouragement to persevere, which a 
bright, confiding, happy woman's trust 
inspires in most honorable men 

But a shadow came at last—storm- 
clouds gathered over the mercantile hori 
zon, The firm with which Robert was 
connected was one of the first to give 
way to the impetuous onslaught of the 
panic, and collapsed utterly. [his was 
the time, I thought, for Lillian to 
smoothen the rough plapes—to prove 
j her love and loyalty 

| was mistaken. So long as the pros- 
peet of new and lucrative employment 
opened before him, there waa little 
change in ber manner or demeanor, But 
when, after weeks of vain application, 
Robert found that nearly every firm of 
which he had any knowledge was de- 
creasing instead of increasing ite worki 
staff, and that hundreds, like himself, 


| struggled so heroically. 


were thrown out of employ, I noticed | 


agreatchange in Lillian’s bearing; she , 


grew haughty and reserved, petulant 
and, I thought, unkind. 
Thin was the werst trial of all to 


The change perplexed 
him greatly. Hle would not think that 
it waa caused by his altered circum. 
tatances. Their wedding might be de- 
layed; but certainly she would not annul 
their engagement, because, for the pre- 
sent, he was growing poorer every day. 
** | suppose these troubles will soon be 
over, dear Lillian,"’ he said, one day. 
** It is only that IT must make a new be- 
ginning—perhaps it will be a brighter, 
better one."’ 
** Don't you think, Robert,’’ she said, 
| ** there has been some mistake—that we 
ought to have waited to have understood 


Robert Syren. 


'each other, before—before we were en- | 


gaged, not that I wish to-—it binds you 
to one place, you see. You might do 
better i 7 
“If | was free, you think. Nay, 
Lilian, it is the thought of your weleome 
that will prompt 
deavor."’ 





| even then. 
But the current of their lives gradu- 


‘that she did not really care for him. 
Perhaps it was well for Robert that he 
learned in time that she had merely ac 


cepted hie proposal because it was her | 


* Robert is a rising young 

man,"’ the world said, and if Lillian 
married, she was determined her hus 
band should be one who was likely to 
| make a position for her superior to her 
own. 

It waa bitterly hard though, that the 
loss of good fortune should entail the 
lows of love to Robert. A better woman 
would jiave clung to him more firmly. 
Such a one was Lillian's sister Kate. 

**L am ashamed of you, Lillian,’’ Kate 
said, when her sister passed him 
haughtily, with the slightest recogni- 
tien, Ils poverty was beginning to be- 
come noticeable in his dress, ‘ Robert 
is one among a thousand, and he de- 
serves better treatment from you,”’ 

**L am sure I don't know why. You 
can't expect me to wait for years and 
years until he can affort to keep a wife. 
t wasn't my fault that he failed in buai- 
neas."’ 

** Nor hia,”’ said Kate, quietly. 

Matters grew worse with Robert after 
that; neither in the city nor out of it 
jeould he obtain employment. He be- 
| came careless in his habits, untidy in his 
dress, lle waa nearly broken-hearted. 

The crisis came, his money was all 
} gone, He would not apply for help to 
those who were once his friends, Ie 
| would do anything rather than that. 
{He became conductor on one of the 
street cars 
| Ile shuddered at the nature of his em 

yoyment, but it waa better than none. 
The hours were long and wearisome, the 
remuneration waa small. Ilis cheeks 
blanched at the suggestion of an un 
scrupulous fellow employee that he 
should “knock down’ a certain sum 

per chem, meaning that he should rob 
the company to that extent. Of course, 
| he indignantly refused to be tempted. 

* Then you will ruin seme of us,"’ said 
his adviser, candidly. ‘Your returns 
are always greater than ours.”" 

The time of all waa when 
Lillian and her sister rode in his car, as 
they sometimes cid, purposely, perhaps, 
perhaps aceidentally. The conduct of 
the two girls differed strangely Lillian 
handed her fare to the conductor without 
the least recognition, Kate amiled and 
nadded graciously. KRebert blushed and 
fumbled with the tell-tale apparatus, and 
registered too many fares, and, after a 
few such mental agenies, he gave up his 
employment rather than suffer them. 

By-and-by there was a change for the 
better. His position and integrity were 
the theme of casual remark. A merchant 
who had advertised for help (which ad- 
vertisement Kobert, of course, had an- 
awered, expecting no reply), overhear! 
i the conversation. Robert was sent for, 
and duly installed in a position very 
humble to the one he h fallen from, 
but it was a little way up the ladder 
again, and he became more hopeful. 

“He will rise again,’’ said Kate, to 
her sister Lillian; ‘‘ unless your merciless 
conduct has crushed his energy." 

** Really, Kate, lam not to blame. If 
he should be successful, I shall be very 
glad. In that event he could come to 
me in, though what possessed him to 
run those horrid cars ?"’ 

* You never loved him, Lillian,” said 
Kate, and there was a light upon her 

| face that revealed her secret to me. 


beat chance. 


sorest 


tenances — ' 
of Faith, Hope, and Cae with an | Kate loved him—would have clung to 
n 


e@ulgent light, but throwi 
shade the faces of Self, , and 
Distrust. At this, they were 

and fied in haste, leaving the old woman 
and her companions to pursue their 
journey in peace. 


| nity; and thus protected, the old woman 


| reached ber destination in safety. 


The cross was the signet mark of divi | 
i 


to a dark | him all th . 


Poor child, her love wae hopeless when 
| Robert was engaged to her sister— would 
| it be hopeless now? I wondered. 

He persevered, and in a very few 
months he improved his position vastly. 
He seemed to have forgotten Lillian, and 

w fell over his 


He would not understand her meaning | 


very often a 
wd that never rested there in the old | ing as that of a dead man’s hand. 


Her face paled a little; that was not 
the kind of love she needed, perhaps. 

“I loved you like a brother, Kate, in 
those times, and now, if you would ac- 
cept it, I could ir you my whole heart. 
It is but a smal! offering; will you take | 
it from me, Kate?’ 

‘My sister, Lillian,"’ she murmured, | 
oon tfully. 

**We never cared for each other,"’ he | 
replied. ‘I thought I loved her, but 
she convinced me of my error. She also 
was mistaken. I do not think there was 
much pain in our separation, except that 
I was proud and she was—well, I have 
made a strange discovery. I loved you, 
Kate, even in those times, and I never 
loved your sister as I love you now,.”’ 

Her hand rested nervously in his, Her 
lips trembled, but she made no answer. 

“Do you know,"’ he continued, ten- 
derly, ‘‘that it was your smile that | 
encouraged me when all the workd seemed | 


to oppose me, that your kindness nerved | yeass © 


me for continued effort. So it is to 
you that I must look for my reward, if I | 
am deserving of reward.” 

If he was deserving! He who had 


every one respected— he loved her! 


There was no doubting it, for the words | 
| 


were spoken. 

“Tl love you, Robert,"’ she whis 
And that was al] she said—all that he 
needed to inspire him—the anxious, 
weary look was gone. 

Their courtship was a sweet one, and 


2 
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Wart “they say," generally, is not 
worth saying. 

Missiasirrt owes three and a half mil- 
lions of dollars. 

Tuk book of October is bright with 
illuminated leaves. 

$3, 000,000,000 is the amount of Ili 
nois’ taxable property. 

It cost $400,000 to > ~ Cleopa- 
tra's Needle from Egypt to Paris. 

Tue salaries of masculine and fem. 
nine teachers in San Francisco have been 
ec ualized. 

Tury call dipsomania nuthomania now. 
The thomania may be a nu, but it is the 


| same old drunk. 


It is supposed that the immigration to 
this country will be about 139,000 less 
this year than last. 

Brionam Youno is now reported to 
have recovered from everything but his 


| numerous mothers-in-law. 


Bevan is the pleasant name of a new 
town in Kansas, which is bounded by 
Cow, Thunderbolt and Lightning creeks. 


Mapame Turens, who is over seventy 
, age, wears jaunty little hats 
that would be youthful for a woman of 
thirty. 

Tux total number of complete patents 
issued in England last year was 2,906. 


He whom | In the United States, 12,464 were issued 


| during the same time. 


Ix Japanese theatres the performer is 
followed about the stage by a figure in 


red. | black who holds a lighted candle to assiat 


the vision of the spectaters. 


Miss Suxnman, now Mra. Fitch, has 
been called an Ohio fleur de lis, on the 


very short. She decided to share his | principle that Miss Grant was a Missouri 


struggles as well as their resulta, and no 


rose, and Miss Stewart a ‘ Nevada gold- 


one doubts the wisdom of her choice. | brick.” 


Thus, as I have said, misfortunes are 


Tue Duke of Edinburg has been open- 


frequently real blessings. However much | ing the Triennial Musical Festival at 


I pitied Robert Syres, I am glad for his 

sake, and for Kate's, too, that the run of 

his prosperity was broken for a time, 
—_- - -_— 


EVERY-DAY HEROES. 


**Self-preservation is the first law of 
nature."" This enunciation which has 
passed into a proverb, is admitted as an 
axiom by almost everybody—an admis- 
sion, however, often theoretical rather 
than practical. 
and women carrying burdens far beyond 
their strength to endure, and so borrow- 
ing from the years to come vigor and 
energy to serve them for the passing 
year, crowding into the presemt year the 
work which, consulting the proverb just 


me to renewed en- | quoted, should be distributed among 


many days. We must remember that 
opportunity is not always ours; while it 
| is day we must work with our might, 
| for the night cometh. In the heat of 
| noble battle, men are counted wise who 
sacrifice everything—life itself—that they 
‘may gain the victory. 
over which we have no control often de- 


and are far beyond our strength. Many 
a farmer has every day this past summer 


overdrawn his health account from sheer | 


| compulsion, many a farmer's wife laid 
up in store for the future aches and 


mands of the passing days. 
times in the lives of most of us when we 
cannot take counsel with flesh and blood, 
when our pathway lies along thorny and 
rugged ways, and there is no choice but 
to go forward, bearing cheerfully as we 
may the burdens imposed, and honoring 
every draft made upon us, Bankrupt- 
cies in business life occur daily. fe 
honor the man who, to meet the demands 
of his creditors, gives up all the earnings 
of years of industry, and cheerfully be- 
gins life again at the lowest round. 
Even so are we called on sometimes to 
sacrifice health, and life itself, for that 
which cannot otherwise be secured, and 
which is worthy the immolation. While 
we are in duty beans to observe the laws 
of life and health, there are cases where 
a higher duty demands the utmost sacri- 
tlee we can make, and those who make 
such sacrifice with cheerfulness and 
alacrity we call heroes. 
a -_ -_>_ 


BEAUTIFUL FACES. 


’ 

Ruskin, one of the most famous of 
living authors, says that it is every 
woman's duty to make herself handsome, 
and that she can de it in a great degree. 
Of course he does not intend that a 
woman should permit her mind to run 
upon her personal appearance to its dis- 
traction from things of more importance ; 


Every day we see men | 


Circumatances | 


mand exertions which seem herculean equally productive. 


| Liverpool, According to the telegraphic 
| news, the Duke is now having a try-in 
musical festival of his own on a ama 
| soale. 
| FastHionaBLe women in Paris now 
,; Wear attached to a belt around their 
| waists an alms-bag, a fan, a card-case, a 
pocket-book, an umbrella, a turnip 
| watch, a pin-cushion, some ivory tablets 
| and a little mirror. 


Turee young English ladies, unac- 
| companied by any gentlemen, recently 
made the ascension of Mont Blanc. Upon 
their return to Chamounix the inhabi- 
tants of the village presented them with 
an address and bouquets and flowers, in 
acknowledgment of their bravery and 
fortitude. 


America now largely supplies the 
United Kingdom with oysters, either in 
a fresh state or preserved in tins. It is 
calculated that in the Stat» of Maryland 
alone 5,282 persona are employed in 
dredging. As many as 10,947,803 bushels 
of oysters were taken in 1870-'71, while 
the waters of Virginia are said to be 
In the great oyster 
| markets of Baltimore, where immense 
| quantities of oysters are tinned, over 
10,000 hands are employed in this branch 
of the trade. 





' 
| 
. . . | Tuere have been, up to the present 
pains while meeting the imperious de- | 
There are | 


time, more Irish than German arrivals, 
but the tide is now rapidly turning, and 


| in a few years the Germans will have the 


preponderance, Prior to 1819 no official 
record was kept of the number and char- 
| acter of the persons coming to the United 
States from abroad. The extent of the 
immigration prior to that date has been 
differently estimated by various authori- 
ties. From 1820 to 1873, inclusive, the 
| German emigrants to this country num- 
bered 2,664,420; the Irish emigrants, 
2,907,565. It is only since 1848 that 
German emigration to this country be- 
came important. 


FormMeEnLy, in cases of fractured 
crockery, it was the cat. In Worcester, 
Mass., it was the gas. The servant- 
maid came into the dining-room to light 
the aforesaid gas. Upon the table was 
a glass goblet full of water. With one 
hand resting on the goblet Mary (or 
Bridget) with the other turned the key 
of the burner, allowing the gas to escape 
for an instant. Then touching the 
match, the gas flashed, and ‘‘the goblet 
instantly flew into pieces.’’ Scientitic 
explanation—* The vibrations of the gas- 
jet were so violent as to cause vibrations 
in the glass too violent for it to bear.”’ 
Too thin, we suppose. 





A ®AD INCIDENT is related in connec- 
tion with the recent Fall River disaster. 
A bereaved mother, whose three daugh- 





but that she should keep her person neat | 
and attractive, and cultivate a spirit of | 
kindness; avoiding all uncharitabieness, | 
envy, jealousy, and the mean and despi- 
cable thoughts which engender evil pas- | 
sions, and thus imprint upon her face the 
graces which will outshine the transient 
bloom of youthful beauty. 

And as age creeps on apace we can 
write pleasant histories upon our faces, 
and impart to them a prettiness that 
they lacked even in childhood's gladdest | 
hour, ‘tan’ it please us."’ 

To be pretty seems to some girls the 
grand aim of life. To them we say cul- 
tivate the graces of disposition, which, 
unknown to yourself, will illuminate 
your faces. Beauty, without beauty of | 
the soul, cannot endow its possessor with 
happiness; but its possession often engen- 
ders jealousies and detraction, and ites 
owner is made to feel the sting of viper- 
ous fangs. 

So cultivate prettiness, young ladies, | 
and remember these lines: 

* Beautiful faces they that wear | 
The light of the pleasant epirit there 
It matters littie if dark or fair 

* Beautiful hands are they that do | 
The work of the noble, good, and true, | 


Huey for them the long day through” 
na - -> 

We should feel sorrow, but not sink | 
under its oppression; the heart of a wise | 
man should resemble a mirror, which 
reflects every object without being sul- 
lied by any. 

—_——-_e ~<—— 

As curss is said to serve for instruc- 
tion in war and government, so for 
children the future laurels and the tree 
of knowledge grow in the play-ground. 

eS 


How sweetly the music of silver bells 
from the time to come falls on the lis- 
a heart. How mournfully swell 
the chimes of the days that are no more. 

—_— 

Sorrow for the dead has a sacred effi- 
cacy. There be some truth in the 
old superstition no truth is so heal- 





ters were killed, still believes them to 
be living. Every day, when the factory 
bells are ringing for dinner, the woman, 
who saw her thiee daughters borne away 
to be buried that Sunday, takes a tin 
pail, as she used to do, and starts for 
Granite Mill No. 1. Sometimes her 
neighbors divert her attention by telling 
her that is not bell time, but other days 
she walks te the place where the mill 


| once stood, sees nothing that she can re- 


cognize, turns back in a dazed way, and 
goes to her deserted home again. 


Jack IN THE Box.—Some years ago 
there lived a personage well known to 
the London police under the sobriquet 
of ** Jack in the Box."’ He had perfected 
@ most ingenious system of theft, which 
he worked with great pecuniary profit, 
though in the result disastrously. He 


| had a box so constructed that he could 


himself lie in it easily and obtain the air 
necessary for respiration. He would 
have this luggage booked from one sta- 
tion te another and labelled, ** To be left 
till called for."’ He took care to send it 


by a train that would arrive at its desti- 


nation in the middle of the night, so that 
all the} . including his box—which 
included himself—would be stored till 
the next morning. Then, in the middle 
of the night, when all the | had 


| been safely locked up, he would get out 


of his own box, and deliberately, and at 
his leisure, open all the trunks which be 
s =. He —_ >. 
nt time for this 
om about him duplicates of all the ke 
yed by trunk-makers, so that 
open whatever he lik He never 
took too much out of any one box, or 
robbed from more than one box mpeg 
same party, but went impartially a 
—y| whatever was most valuable and 
least likely to be traced. These 
into his own box and 
with them, duly wary bye = | up. In 
the morning he would called 
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DAFFODIL 


BY A. F. 


MILL 


Daffodil went out into the world to 
seek his fortune ; and meeting a good- 
natured old dwarf, they travelled very 
sociably together. At the end of the first 
day they came to a splendid castle, and 
knock at the te, and the master 
himself came to the door. 

“What do you want?’ 
master. 

“A supper and a bed,"’ said the dwarf. 

‘*Then,’’ said the master, * you can go 
to the inn. I have no more now than | 
want for myself." 


asked the 


And going in, he slammed the gate 
in their 6. Daffodil was very angry 
indeed. 


‘*What a miserable wretch !"’ he said 
to the dwarf. ‘‘ Now, if 1 had such a 
castle, 1 would order the porter to give 
every one that asked ita bed, a loaf of 
bread, and a pint of beer."’ 

“That would uire the half of your 
fortune,"’ said the dwarf. 

**T should not care for that,’’ answered 
Daffodil. 

“Very good,"’ said the dwarf; ‘‘ you 
see here another great castle. It is mine, 
but I give it to you. Be careful, how- 
ever, tha’ you do not imitate the master 
whom we have just left." 

** No fear of that !"’ answered Daffodil, 
who was overjoyed to find himself the 
master of this splendid castle; and the 
very first order he gave was, as he had 
said, that the porter should give every 
one that asked, a bed, a loaf, and a pint 
of beer. 

As.soon as it became known throughout 
the country, the porter had een | of 
businesa, for it was quite astonishing 
how many people travelled that way who 
had no bed, beer, or loaves of their own; 
and at first Daffodil was highly pleased, 
because he heard himself constantly 
called the good Daffodil, and the gener- 
ous Daffodil; but when the steward 
came in with the bill, it was so long that 
it reached from Daffodil's room to out- 
side of the gate. Daffodil tried to count 
the pints and loaves, and counted on and 
on for two days; but finding himself 
then only a little way down the bill, he 
set his treasurer at counting who counted 
till he fell ill of fatigue, and then was 
only half-way down. 

**Come, this won't do,"’ said Daffodil ; 
“(I shall be ruined at this rate. You 
must only give half a loaf of bread, and 
half a pint of beer." 

The next quarter, however, the bill 
was twice as long as before, and Daffodil 
tlew into a rage. 

**T won't have the whole country eat- 
ing and drinking up my money,’ said 
he; ‘‘you must only give food to every 
other one that asks for it."’ 

And then Daffodil thonght that he 
should have no more trouble about the 
matter; but it happened about this time 
that Daffodil went to Court, and there 
he saw that all the great lords who lived 
in splendid castles like himself wore a 
velvet suit, with diamonds on all the 
seams, sat in a chair of gold, ate out of 
gold dishes, and had twenty servants, all 
dressed in satin, to wait on him. 

Daffodil went home in a hurry, and 
said to his stewwrd, ‘* You must get me, 
at once, a velvet suit with diamonds on 
all the seams, twenty servants all dressed 
im satin, and the horses for them to ride, 
a chair of gold, and dishes of gold."’ 

“You have not money enough, Lord 
Daffodil,’’ said the steward. 

‘“Then,’’ said Daffodil, ‘“‘instead of 
giving supper to every other traveler, 
give it to every fourth one that comes."’ 

‘That may buy the velvet suit with 
diamonds on the seams, "’ said the steward, 
**but it will not save you money enough 
for the servants in satin, and the gold 
chair and plate.”’ 

‘*T must have them,"’ answered Daffo- 
dil; ‘‘and if that is the case, give only 
to every tenth one that passes.’ 


“That will save enough for the ser-| sight, she turned and saw the very same | 


THE 


DOING GOOD. 


BY IDA FAY. 


The sun was going down upon Florence 
as she sat with her mother in the veran- 
dah, and her face was sad, though the 
sunlight fell full upon it. 

“ Mothe-, I am sorry that I ever had 
anything to do with Mary Arlington.” 

** Why 60, my child?" 

**Because she only uses my kindness 
for her own selfishness. | have helped 
her in her lessons, and I got her off 
when she was in trouble with her teacher, 
Miss Atkins; and you know that I let 
Miss Atkins think that / had broken the 
rules, rather than that sA¢ should be 


exposed. And she has never thanked | 


me. And I know that she says hateful 
things about me behind my back. 
tired of being kind to her, and getting 
nothing for it but her selfishness,” 


Well, my dear, did you act meee | 


for the sake of getting something bac 
for it? Ought we not to act generously 
for our own sake, even more than for 
others’ sake ?"’ 

**] don't see any use in being generous, 
when it only makes people worse.” 

‘But our Master says, ‘If ye love 
them that love you, what reward (or 
merit) have ye? Do not even the pub 
licans the same?’ It is very pleasant to 
| receive kindness for kindness, But no 


| willing to show kindness and self-denial 
| to those who are ungrateful and sel- 


tish. 

Nothing more was said at this time. 
| Florence had the matter upon her heart 
all the evening, and was glad when bed- 
| time came, that she might asleep off all 
her troubleas, 

She soon fell asleep and began to 
dream. Now Dreamland is Fairyland. 
| All manner of queer people are moving 
| about in Dreamland, and very remark- 
able things happen there. Florence had 


|gone to sleep without shutting her | 


| chamber window, and the wind must 
| have been a little coool, for she dreamed 
| that the snow lay all upon the ground, 

And she saw a man with a large bag slung 
diagonally across his breast, sowing some 

kind of seeds. It seemed very strange 
to her to see him casting seed on snow, 
| and #o she dreamed that she asked him, 
| ** Will the seed come up in the snow?" 

When he heard her, he turned his 

face, and she thought she never saw a 
farmer with so noble a countenance, 

His eyes were large and sad, and yet 
there was also a look in them of calm 

hopefulness. 
‘*We sow our grass seed upon the 
snow, in hopes that by-and-by the snow 
will melt, and then the seed, sprouted 
by its moisture, will come up."’ And 
then fixing his eyes gently upon her, as 
if he would mark the effect of his words, 
he said: ‘* They who in this werld would 
sow the seed of goodness must do as we 
farmers do, and often sow upon the 
bosom of snow."’ 

She awoke—so plainly did his voice 
sound in her ears. Rising, she closed 
the window, and again fell asleap. 

In a short time she began dreaming 
more strangely than before. 

She thought that she saw a poor wo- 
man who was living upon a piece of very 
hard and rocky ground, trying to plant 
thereon some tlower seeds. But every 
time she opened her hand the wind 
seemed to puff them away. At last, 
when her seed was almost gone, Florence 
thought that what had seemed to be the 





| wind began to look like birds, and little | 
beautiful | 


| by little they changed to 
spirits; and she saw thatthey caught in 
their hands the seed that would have 
fallen on the rock, and threw it upward; 
|} and the seed seemed to fly up and up 
till it was all gone out of sight. 
| While she stood looking up, 
| thought that the skies opened; and she 
| looked through, and saw those beautiful 
spirits planting the very seeds that had 
been cast forth out of the palsied hand 
of the poor old woman. No sooner did 
| they touch the ground, than they sprang 
|up again into all manner of beautiful 
| flowers—more beautiful a hundred times 
| than any lilies, or roses, or jessamines 
| that she had ever seen on earth. 

As she stood admiring the wonderful 


vants in satin; but still you can’t have | person by her side that had been sowing 


the horses, and the gold chair, and the | grass seed on snow. 


gold plate,’ returned the steward. 


clothed radiantly, as if the brightest 


‘Give to none, then! give to none !"’ | clouds had been made into garments; 


screamed Daffodil, in a fu 
have them all, I tell you. 
soul away from the gates, and give the 
servants no beer but once a week; and 
then I shall have money to buy what I 
want.”’ 

So Daffodil had his velvet suit, his 
servants, and his golden plate; and all | 
the poor were turned away from his gate. 
But one day, came an old man witha 
white beard, and begged so pitifully, 
hat the porter was sorry for him, and 
ent to ask Daffodil if he might take 
im in. When Daffodil heard this, he 

tt up in a rage from his golden ciair, | 

d eame down to the gate. 

Did I not tell you to give to none?" 

@d he. ‘Go to an inn, old man; I 

be no more than I want for myself.” 

ut think how frightened he was, 

Wn, looking closer, he saw it was the | 

ve dwarf who had made him master of 

thastle. 
Niserable wretch !"' said the dwarf, 
“hy are you better than the map at 
whe you were so angry? Get out of | 
my stle.’’ 
SOaffodil was driven out into the 
work gain, poorer than before. 
Scent 


‘ne Chance for the Silent. 


Ned. such a silent face; he looked 


; “I will 
Fen every 


| The birds are all calling you 


and his face, that was beautiful before, 
seemed to her more beautiful than all 
the flowers. Then he looked very kindly 


| upon her, and said: ‘* My dear child, do 
| you not see that only here and there a 
| seed fell to the ground and came up, but | 


rest went on, and were 
So is it with kind- 


that all the 
planted in heaven ? 
ness amoug men. 

few only of the seeds of kindness sown, 


but all the rest go through, and are | 


planted in heaven. And so nothing 
good is ever lost.”’ 

At this, he laid his hand upon her 
head, and such a thrill ran through her 
body that she sprung, and awoke. Her 
mother it was who had touched her, 
saying, ‘‘Come, Florence, it is morning. 
Come.”’ 
_>_ | Se 


Too Good to be True. 


** Bob! Bob!’ cried the Sparrows in’ 
high delight to a Robin that was hopping 
about, picking up what he could tind; 
“such capital news; the men of the farm 
have taken pity upon us, and, knowing 
how much trouble we have in getting a 
living, they have thrown down ever so 
much corn; they have, indeed! There it | 
is, open to any one, come off, for fear it | 
should be all gone." j 

“Stop a minute,’ said Bob; ‘what | 





1 am | 


one is acting as a Christian that is not | 


she 


But now he was | 


The earth catches a | 





BYE-AND-BYE. 


ev 8 4k 

Was the pestng very bitter’ 
Wase the hand.clasp very tight * 

Is a storm of tear drops falling 
From « face el! sad and while’ 

Think not of it, in the futare 
(elmer, fairer days are nigh 

Chase not backward, bat look onwart 
For a sunny “ bye and bye.’ 


le your frail beat tossed and battered 
Pith tte salle all torn and wet, 
(Crossing o'er & waste of waters 
(iwer which your san has ser * 
To the shore all calm and saniit, 
To the smooth sand warm aad dry* 
Faith shall bear your shattered reese! 
Safely, surely, * bre and.bye.” 


Are the eyelids very weary, 
Does the tired head long for rest, 
Are the temples bot and throbbing 
And the bands together pressed * 
Hope shall lay you on her bosom, 
(ool the poor lips parched and dry, 
And shall whisper * Rest is coming 
Reet for ever, * bye-and bye.’ ” 


And when calmed and cheered and freshened 
Hy her soul-inepiring votce, 
Thea look up, the heavens are bright ning 
(ease your wailing and rejoice ; 
oS not out for days departed, 
Nowe will hear you, none reply ; 
Bat look on where light l# breaking 
(Vera brighter " bye and bye’ 
> - > 


WRUNG FROM THE GRAVE: 


The Stolen Heiress! 


| BY MARY E. WOOD6OR, 
| AUTHOR OF ‘‘A WOMAN's Vow," ETc. 


(This serial was commenced in No. 1, Vol. 64. 

& numbers can be obtained from all news 

| dealers throughout the United States, or direst 
| from this office.) 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE HOUSEKEEPER GROWS asrariciore 
OF YOUNG MRA, DANVERA. 


Miriam had herself been out for a ride, 
and came in, as she frequently did, quite 
late. She went straight to her room to 
remove her wrappings and prepare for 
tea. Eugene was not there, but that 
was of little consequence. Somehow her 
thoughts had been going back to the old 
| days this evening, when she had been 

harassed with debts and poverty, that 
| had reduced her to the condition of a 
| nameless adventures, until chance threw 
| Eugene in her way. Then the fashion- 
able world had call homage to her, as to 
la queen, and her sovereignty could no 
| longer be disputed. There might be 
some disturbing memories; there had 
been a few disturbing incidents, like the 
| appearance of Captain Graham and Nina 
DaCosta, but they had been silenced 
and why need she 4. anything further? 
Nina DaCosta was poor, as she had onoe 
been, and was, therefore, without in- 
fluence. There was but one cloud upon 
}all the brightness of her life now, and 
that cloud was Philip Danvers, her hus 
| band’s father. 
| If she could only get that out of the 
| way! 
| ‘*Why should I not force Allaine to 
serve me?"’ she murmured, ‘She is in 
| my power, and she will not dare disobe 
jme. He has brought it upon himself, 
| He must suffer for it!" 
| She took up a little book she had pui- 
| chased that evening, and sitting down 
| under the gaslight began to read. It wad 
la treatise upon some of the less familiar 
poisons, and their various effects upon 
the human body. She had been so busily 
absorbed for some time that she had 
given no thought to any other subject, 
when Clare looked in, 

Tea is ready, madam, Will you go 
down, Mrs, Manning says? Your hus 
band has not yet returned, and they will 
| hot ring the bell to-night.”’ 

She did not ask or think why. She 
got up, and carefully locking the book in 
}an imner drawer of her cabinet, went 
down, 

It struck ber that the porter had 
| neglected to raise the gas to a sufficient 
| height in the parlor and long halls, and 
| that everything was unusually still. The 
feeling produced by either was always 
unpleasant to her, and she hurried on 





| 
| 


| towards the supper-room, just a little 


bit worried with Eugene that he had not 
come for her or been near her since she 
came in. She found the supper all 
ready, but Mrs. Manning alone present. 

‘Why is this?’ she asked, a little 
disdainfully. ‘* Where are the members 
of the family ?"’ 

“Mrs. Danvers is with Mr. Danvers, 
and your husband has not yet returned,”’ 
replied the housekeeper, briefly. 

firiam was about to question farther, 
fora vague feeling of uneasiness had 


crept over her, when she heard Eugene's | 
| quick step outside, and then his voioe in 


& momentary conversation 
one, and she decided to maintain her 
dignity by waiting for an explanation 
from him, Directly afterwards he came 
in, and the anxious look upon his face 


would have alarmed her, had it not 
given place to a smile when he beheld 
her. 


“Tam glad you did not wait, Miriam,’ 
he said. ‘IT could not get back a moment 
sooner, or, Of course, [ should have done 
nm ™ 

She wanted to ask him why he had 
been out at all, se late in the evening, 
but she did not 

“Will not your mother and father be 


SATU RDAY 


with some | 





EVENING 


ret. Had she forgotten it, or did she 

imlainto dose? She knew that Eugene 
would never suspeet her, and of the 
housekeeper's presence she was now 
haughtily unconscious, The meal was 
passed in unusual silence, each of them 
partaking but slightly of the delicate 
viands Mire Manning noticed, however, 
that Mrs. Danvers had her glass filled 
the second time with wine—a very un 
usual thing with her 

She arose with her husband and took 
his arm, 

“Can we come in ?'' asked Fugene, at 
the door of his mother's chamber. 

Some one gave a silent assent and they 
entered. The medical celebrities bowed 





low as the beautiful woman passed them | 


to the side of the bed. The flush upon 
Mr. Danvers’ face wea almost purple, 
and he was breathing with extreme diff 
; culty. Miriam stood looking down at 
| him fora moment, with anxious sorutiny, 
| When she glanced up, Dr. Hartman's 
| eyes were fastened with no leas curious 
| interest upon her, and coloring slightly 
she drew back. He was at a table, not 
far from the door, mixing some prepara 
tion when she turned to go out, and 
Miriam paused with a look of interest. 
* Do you consider Mr. Danvers dan 
gerously ill?’ she whispered, 
The medical man looked up at her 
| again over his shoulder, as he answered 
*Yea,"’ and went on making his 
| but Miriam was not to be daunted 
| stranger. 
* There isa 
change for the better ?"’ she said. 
“Oh, yes. The old adage is always 
true in such cases—‘as long as there is 
| life, there is hope.’ " 
| oM 
| the head, and passed out. 
“Thave seen that face somewhere," 
mused Dr. Westman, as he took out 


| 


y a 


his knife. ‘I have been trying for the 
last ten minutes to remember, and it is a 
miracle that I cannot, for one does not 
often see such perfection of outlines in 
human form twice ina lifetime. Is she 
se anxious for Eugene to get the great 
Danvers’ wealth into his handa, I wonder? 
I don't suppose she can have anything 
else against her husband's father,” 

Miriam had gone up again to her room, 
Oh, what burning impatience tired her 
veins. 

“Will he die?" she cried, softly to 
herself. ‘* Will fortune kindly play into 
my hands this time, also, and save me, as 
it did with Miles Gordon? Willhe die?" 

She looked at herself in the glass, and 
was startled at the hectic flush that 
burned upon her cheek. 

“Hlow long will I have to wait? 
When will I know? That doctor looked 
at me as though he were probing my in- 
most thoughts. .1 must not see him 
again until | have grown calm. Where 
is Allaine ?’’ she touched the bell, and 
Clare looked in. 

** Where is Allaine ?"’ 

** Madam, she left the house early this 
evening, and has not yet returned.” 

“Not yet returned?” she repeated, 
scarcely crediting hersenses, ‘It is you 
who are in error, Allaine could never 
have grown #0 presuming. She is inthe 
servants’ hall, of course; send her to me, 
at once,"’ 

‘Madam, we have looked the house 
over, and had concluded that you must 
have sent her away. She is nowhere to 
be found."’ 

“Tecan imagine nothing more impos 
sible. In Cecil asleep ?"’ 

** Madam, she took Master Cecil with 
her.”’ 

** Took Cecil with her, and yet has not 
returned?’ ‘The thush died out, with a 
| single breath, from her cheeks, anda 
| ghastly whiteness succeeded. She would 
have fallen tothe floor had not Clare 
sustained her, 

‘Am [| dreaming?’ she faltered, 
“This hideous thought cannot be true, 








}in his bed, but I must kiss him to be 
| very sure."’ 

Still leaning upon the maid's arm, she 
passed to the door of the nursery, and 
| opening it, went in. The beds were un 
disturbed, and the room empty. 





villa; 


eee however, of a | 


iriam made a graceful inclination of | 


| Let me see; I know I shall find him asleep | here, and the wi 


POST. 





*You"’ replied Enagene, naturally 
‘My wife's first husband was a colonel 
in the French service in Egypt.’ 

** Reynard or Louis Dupre?’ 

* Reynard.” 

The doctor tarned to the sleeping wo 
man once more, and felt her pulse. He 
looked at the face in repose —aa perfect 
a o ples of Greek statuary 

“She will not stir again for some 
hours,’’ he said; ‘‘ and when she does, she 
will soon be calm enough to discuss all the 
plans for the child's recovery with you 
She may suffer, but she is a woman of 
powerful nerve, of wonderful recupera 

| tive powers, Meantime, have you any 
| idea where the child can be *’’ 

* Not the remotest."’ 

‘Had the nurse any cause of ill will 
against the mistress?" 

‘None that I know of. In fact, my 
wife had quite spoiled her, as | have 
aaid.”’ 

* That would not prevent a trafic for 
money—a kidnapping seheme between 
sharpers,’’ replied the doctor, “ You 
will see the police, of course, and tele 
graph along the lines,"’ 

** Vea."’ 


The doctor went on tiptoe towards the 
door. 
| “Your wife will 
} medical attention. 
Mr. Danvers, 

Dr. Westman was a man of the world, 

jand he had schooled his emotional na- 

ture until his countenance was, under 
ordinary circumatancea, a mask to secure 
bis real sentiments from others, yet a 
thoughtful, preoccupied look was plainly 
written there when he returned to the 
| sick room below. 

‘Could she have done it?" he solilo- 
quised, as he crossed the long corridor, 
“And was the man in reality not mad, 
ae the under surgeon contended? The 


uire no further 
I will now return to 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


some more powders upon the point of | matter should be investigated for the 


| make of science, As this woman looked 
| down on Philip Danvers, to-night, there 
was that in her face which meant mis- 
chief, or there is no language in thought. 
I shall watch her and him, and I doubt, 
Mr. Eugene Danvers, if I could not 
prove, that with all her beauty and 
yraces, there are bold men who would 
not be in her power, as you are, for a 


ey 
1 doctor was certainly correct in one 
thing. Miriam Danvers astonished all 


her outward composure, That she su 

fered, and that keenly, all could see— 
but her fortitude did not again give way. 
She had the satisfaction of knowing that 
Eugene loved Cecil as though he had 
been hia own child, and that every pos 
sible effort would be made to reatore 
to her as soon as possible. She readily 
acquiesced ih the idea that this was a 
similar case to that of Rochester Leslie's 


little girl, and that the offer of a suitable 
reward would lead to hia recovery at 
onoe, 


An she stood in the light, persons no 
ticed, for the first time, the shadow of a 
wrinkle acromp her fair brow, and that 
her lips were somewhat pale and com. 
pressed, aa though with strong physical 


n. 
Mr. Philip Danvers continued, all the 
morning, in about the same condition, 
Eugene was necessarily out a great deal, 
and the quiet of the house must neces. 
sarily have been oppressive to one in 


dignity as a woman did not once desert 
her. 

In the evening there had been no in 
telligence, Eugene coukd only make the 
comforting assurance that all had been 
done which she had suggested. He 
wards were offered, Detectives were 
out, and dispatches had been flashed 
along every line of the railway. They 
must now patiently wait for further de 
velopmenta, 

Child-stealing, a thing of frequent oc 
currence in Europe, was most unusual 

Kreowt excitement soon 
———— No one doubted but the 
| little boy would be speedily restored. 

About dark the postman brought a 
| letter for Mrs. Eugene Danvers. Miriam 
| neizedt it with a trembling hand. The 








} 
| 


She | envelope was soiled, and the handwriting 


| Appeared as though she were shrinking | bad, like that of an illiterate person. 


| from some terrible idea, that was taking 
possession of every “yoy 6 
** And they are not in the house ?"’ 
“Indeed, madam, they are not." 
“Call Eugene to me. I think I am 
to die.” 


goin 
So Miriam Danvers could feel and could 
suffer, Could Caspar lenox or Nina 


have seen her now, they would have re 

cognized that their triumph had begun. 

jugene sprang up the s#tepa in the 
| wildest alarm, and caught her in his 
arms. 

‘*My darling, what is it ?"’ 

“Oh, Eugene," she faltered, ‘ Cecil 
has been stolen. I shall never see him 
again!’ 
she could say no more, 

Eugene turned, hopelessly, to Clare, 
who gave him a@ brief explanation. His 
indignation was at last aroused. 

uf must say that 1 never liked your 
nurse, Miriam!’ he cried; ‘‘and | have 
|often marveled that you did not dis 
charge her, She shall be shipped to 
morrow. Pray do not be unnecessarily 
alarmed, She has got lost in a strange 


| 


Her utterance grew thick, and ) her, and she must endure it alone 


With sume diMiulty she read 
“Your enemies, those who koow you and 
| whom you dare not defy, have compelled me to 
give up your child to them te further their re 
venge. Ide not koow what they have done or 
willdo with him, they would not tell me that 
All I Bnow le that their scheme wasdeoeply laid, 
that tf he lives he will suffer; that it will bes 
long Ume, if ever, before you see bim again, and 
that then he will be trained, if possible, to bring 
disgrace upon you. Knowing thie | dare not 
face you will eay that | wae foreed inte i 
| They would not spare me: bul they would have 
done it sooner than you: There are none, then 
in thie world to whom Limay look for mercy, be 
rides Lam weary of the eternal torture of eur 
vnuse, (hb, your anger will be terrible, lL kuow 
ut it cannel reach me where | 7 os 
, itaise 


Thin was the firat tidings that came to 
With 
the letter crushed in her hand, she went 
off to think, She knew now that this 
cunningly devised seheme of torturing 
her had been devised by thome who xbe 
had mostinjured by Nina and Caspar 
Lenox, and the agony of it was that she 
dared not take Eugene inte her conti 
dence by telling him where her 
cions lay. Dearly as she loved the bey, 
it were better hit again, 


Buaspel 


never to hee 


city, or she has been taken il] somewhere, | than to have that old story resurrected 


and the child has been unable to explain 
He will be recovered, of course, and 


present?” she said, as he sat down at | without trouble.”’ 


the foot of the table 

- My love,”’ he cried, with a start, 
“has no one told you? Ah, I remember, 
you were out when my mother summoned 
me. My father ia very ill.” 

“Your father il!’ Every note of her 
voice was entirely changed. Euyene 
fancied it sprung from affectionate sym 
pathy for him, and would have gone 


She did not seem to think se Per 
haps a presentiment of the truth was 
erushing her to the earth. Nina Da 
Costa had not then been soe quiet to no 
purpose, and Allaine had betrayed her; 
but no, the slave who had trembled at 
her slightest word! She could not be 
lieve that. 


** Eugene,’’ she sobbed again. ‘‘ The 


80 Wi8€nd moved so deliberately and | made them put it there; was it for their | around to embrace her in gratitude, but | have both been killed, | know, or A 


discreet that every one on the common, | 
when hirst went there, felt a respect | 
for him. | 
“He a@ reflecting fellow, I should | 
think!’ parked the Dun Cow, as she 
watched » grazing, while she chewed | 
 ~ A aaae I like your reflecting peo- 
pr. 
“Oh, yeand he is evidently sensible 
and discriating,”’ said the old Mare. 
“You see ly be follows me wherever 


| 


I go; ata Axnoe, and quietly, but very HKobin; ‘I have faith in Miss Lily, when Would she 


constantly.’ 

‘That is ause he has found out | 
that you km where the best pasture 
is,’ said Doty, dryly; “and certainly 
it shows his S city. I have no doubt 
when we get Ire intimate with him we 
shall all be mu delighted with his so- | 


own convenience ?”" 

“It couldn't be that,”’ said the Spar- | 
rows, “for it is thrown about in every | 
directiou."’ 

“And no hud ma duds put up to 
frighten us off,’’ said Bob, with a skepti- 
cal cock of his head. 

**Not one,"’ said the Sparrows; ‘‘it is 
a clear case of benevolence; the corn is 
meant for us, depend on it." 

** Let them eat it that believe it,”’ said 


she throws me crumbs in the winter, and 
I pick them up without fear; but | must 
have a better opinion of the friendship 
of the men and their love for us than 7 
have, before I venture on what I little | 
doubt is only a poisoned bait. 
ou see that it is fartoo good to be true? 
ake my advice, and be content with a | 


ciety."” 
Ned was 80 ticd with these flatter. “bit here and a bit there, as I am, eating | 


ing opinions of , merits that he stuck 
up his head ve two or three loud 
brays. 

“Who'd have, ht it,” said the 
Dun Cow, ‘he Nothing but an ass, 








taki 


in safety, and don’t risk your whole wel- eonsultation. 


fare on such such suspicious offers."’ 
—___—_— | 


Prope act first and think afterwards, | 


| senger until a moment ago."’ 


care to reconcile their opinions ill. 
to their conduct. 


for the thought of maintaining his dig- 
nity before the housekeeper and servants. | 
Mrs. Manning, however, looking up at , 
the moment, would have sworn, if neces- 
sary, that if ever she had seen a flash of 
triumph upon a human face, it was! 


countenance of Mrs. Miriam Danvers. 

“Let me think of this,’ was Mrs. 
Manning's comment, as she grew faint | 
with fear. 
help him out of the way if 
opportunity offered ?"’ 

“Yeu,'’ explained Eugene, in a tone 
of almost womanly suftness and anxiety, 
‘Parks went in this evening and found 
my dear father lying upon his desk in a) 


Don't | state of unconsciousness. My mother able to endure it to-morrow.”’ 


was, of course, fearfully alarmed; and 
when the family physician had come in, | 
I went at his direction for another for | 
I could not find Dr. Mee 
“And what do they say?" ne 
“Dr. Westman reports him exoeedingly 
They are with him now.”’ 
Miriam had not expressed a single re- ' 


laine would have been here ?"’ 

“Hush!” he said. ‘My love, your 
fears have made you wild. I confess 
that you should be anxious, but there is 
no cause for despair, Only bear up, and 
you shall see, if human agencies can ac 


| sparkling now in the eyes and upon the complish it, that he shall be restored to 


you.”’ 
Eugene said all that he could to com 
fort her, but she scarcely seemed to hear 


moaning, now and then, in quite a heart 
broken way. 

Dr. Westman waa called up, and gave 
her a strong opiate. 

**The shock was ao sudden,’ he ex-, 
plained. ‘Let her sieep, and she will be 


by her until she had 
and then he questioned Eugene. 

“* Her child by a former marriage, did 
you not tell me?" 

“78,” 

** What is the name ?"’ 

** Cecil Dupre.” 

“Ah! Forgive me, but was not his 
father a Frenchman ?’’ 


rown quite quiet, 


| a8 itoould have been in a palace. 


‘ we shall see. 


and divulged, for then she, too, would 
alike be doomed with him. Far better, auc 
reasoned, trust to the vigilance of the 
law to aid ber to bring him back, than 
herself to become their accuser 
as in the past, her burden wasn to be 
borne alone. 

On the third day the baly of a wo 
man, who had been drowned, waa re 
covered and advertised The clothing 
was marked ‘ Allaine Mockford ku 
gene was at first afraid that the boy had 
shared the same fate, only Miriam, in 
the bitterness of her greater grief, knew 
that the woman had committed suicide 
to escape the terror and remorse from 
which she suffered. 


and me 


CHAPTER XXYV. 
THK HAKY EAT OF GOOD ABED. 
It had been about a year since Walter 
had fled from his evil companions and 
begun his wandering life about the 


**Was Caspar right after all? jhim. She sat wringing her hands, and streeta, and rather more than half of 


that time he had passed in undisturbed 
seclusion beneath Mra. Bagwell's roof. 
Within that period he had improved 
much, though bis intellectual and moral 
nature had been enveloped in darknens | 
until it would require much time and 


He nat perseverance to chase the mista and 


shadows quite awa An indescribable 
sense of comfort had come over him | 
here, however, and but for the thought 


| of being discovered by Ned or Moll, his | 


enjoyment would have been as supreme 

Theme 
simple pleasures were nevertheless to be | 
suddenly snatched from him again, an, 


who beheld her the next morning, My | 


keen and momentary suspense, but her | 


| Stole it then, and I'l 


Sitting om the door steps one evening, 
with his book in his hand, clean and 
cheerful, and pleasant te look upon, the 
light suddenly died out from his aoe and 
eyes, and he sat white and shivering with 
terror, On the pavement, just beyond 
the little gate, he beheld Jerry standing 
by the fence and looking intently over. 
An = ye seized him to rise hastily 
aud lock himaelf in, but his knees were 
so weak that he was utterly unable to 
stir, Looking still, ina sort of fascina- 
tion, he yet believed that Jerry had but 
to beckon to him to make him rise ap 
and follow him in dumb, unquestioning 
obedience. To his surprise, however, 
his old companion started suddenly off, 
amd fled in great haste down the street 
and out of sight. When Walter could 





recover himaelf sufficiently he went to 
the gate and looked out. Jerry was no- 
where to be seen. Then the thought 


| flashed upon him suddenly that he 
| run off in such haste to bring Ned or 
Moll in triumph to the spot. The 
thought became a conviction—the con. 
| vietion was worse than cold, hunger, or 
| even death. 
| His mind was made up in a moment, 
again without delay, and 
| neck some distant part of the city, where 
'he could stalk about as before, unob- 
served, until the fear of pursuit should 
subside. He turned swiftly into the 
house. Mra. Bagwell was out, so he 
need have no delay. lle had put on his 
hat, when the thought occurred to him 
that the clothes he on might not be 
long to him, and that it would be w 
to take them away. Ile searched abou 
and found his old jacket; the miserable 
pretence of trowsers that he had worn 
re had been thrown during his illness 
upon the ash-heap, and finalf taken 
with other rubbish. He might be 
then to keep the other garments, but 
took off the new jacket and put 
old one, Then he went softly out at 
door, and closed it securely after hi 


| He would ay 


Fy 
- 


i 


PEEr 


He opened the gate, crossed the street, 
and sped down the crossway as fast as 
his feet would carry him, the firet time 


he glanced babk, and saw that the 
he had left was quite out of vgs, he 
uttered a choking sob, but he not 
slacken his pace. The setting sunlight 
| streamed over his amall figure as he ran 
on, lin complexion had been bleached 
and softened by the humanizing influ. 
ence of his later life. The roundabout 
| reached below his knees, and persons 
— stared curiously at him, for the 
aoe was now in striking contrast to the 
apparel, Of old thay ted harmonised, 
and had excited no comment, 

The night found him a disagreeable 
blot upon the smooth surface of polished 
humanity in the fashionable regions of 
Fifth avenue, He crawled into an alley, 
and slept close to a wall, but the nights 
were not bitterly cold just now. 

Mra. Bagwell in the meantime had re- 
turned. he )6©marvelled that Walter 
should have gone out when she had left 
him to take care of the house, and when 
the darkness began to close in she 
watched with impatience for his return. 
When she found that he was not com- 
ing, the idea occurred to her that he 
must have fled foz good, and all in her 
absence. She was not a suspicious 
woman, but she was growing old enough 
t» learn that the best of human nature, 
mwomingly, cannot always be trusted im- 
plicitly. 

She looked first in the wooden cheat 
where she had left her chief articles of 
value—a dozen silver spoons, They 
were all safe, 

Then she searched about, and to her 
great surprise found his jacket. 

“Could the child have wandered off 
in his shirt-sleeves ?"’ she thought, with 
Increasing analety, 

The next enn she remembered his 
old roundabout, ‘and got up to look for 
it. [t was nowhere to be found, A 
portion of the truth dawned upon her, 
aml she sat down and wept disconm 
lately, She could divine no motive, for 
otherwise her contidence in this boy waa 
not destroyed 

After all, poor Walter might have re 
}mained. Jerry had not even seen him, 
} If he had, it is deubtful whether he 
would have recognized his old companion 
jin the peaceful, well-dressed child upon 

the steps. He had been eyeing some 
| handsome clothes hung out to dry, and 
| had half meditated a live at some of the 
nearest pieces, when he saw a man upon 
the steps of a neighboring portico talk- 
jing to @ child outside, and a policeman 
| down the street. These were sufficient 
| to make him wish to escape any especial 
observation and to hurry away, as we 
j have seen. It was Fate that was lewling 
Walter on 
Mrs. Bagwell had once told him that 
destitute people would often ring the 
| bells of fashionable houses and ask for 
something to eat when they were hun 
gry. Ile tried this experiment some 
times, und as his demand was invariably 
brewl he did not always away 
empty handed 

He had been wandering about in this 
way several weeks, when he found him 
self one day before the iron railing of a 
yard enclosure, within which «a number 
of beautifully «dressed children were en 
waged in play 
a yul, had bright polden curls streaming 
fiom beneath ber pretty gipsy hat, and 
fortunately for the hero of our story she 


i 








| 
| 
| 


One of these children, 


wore a blue dress, or he might have 
passed on Laweking at the dress he 
caught siyght of her face, and paused, 


with: micuth wile open He caught hold 
of the iron railing, and peered through 
the bars like a wild animal in a cage, for 
this bey, in comparison with the children 
he looked at, Was now 4 savage 

The little favorites of fortune were 
attempting a game of croquet, and their 
blunders caused many peals of merry 
laughter. The ball of a large boy was 
; sent quite across the yard towards the 
fence, and he ran to recover it, 


“What are doing there, you dirty 
varmint? Go along "' he cred, as he 
heaught a glimpse of Walter looking 
through. 
| “TT ain't # touchin’ nothing,’’ said 
Walter, beseechingly 
‘You are ‘touchin’’ that railing with 
»rat,”’ 


pow dirty hands, you begyar's 
w cried, angrily. ‘* You'll be for break 
ing some of the shrubbery or stealing 
something next. Now take yourself 
off ey 

‘| doesn't steal now. God looks at 
me, too. I say now, tell Aer | wants to 
soc her. I knows her,’ pointing eagerly 
through at the girl with the poor curls. 
“Tne got ccmaiting o” hern.”’ 

‘You know Miss Evelyn Leslie!’ said 
the boy, who professed to be the most 
respectful adorer of the —young--dady; 
*‘you have something of hers! You 
have you taken 
up.” 

“Oh, miss! if you please, miss !’’ eried 
the street vagrant, desperately; ‘I 
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hain’t stole nothing; indeed I hain't' 

and, as the children began te draw near 
in amarement, be pointed to the girl in 
blue, who wae indeed nome other than 
Evelyn Lealie | wants to speak to 
her.” 


* What is it asked that young laly 
with a amile, for even fashionable minses 


of eight, of thereabwuts, may have 
“ways, and manners, tom.’ 
“Twe dome heard about Cicx«l, and I 


hain’t never stold nothick since you tolde your brother 


me not to.” 

“TP she exclaimed 
pretty blue eyes in wonder, 
childrea broke into a deraive laugh 

“DT may pow, make them etep alain 
said poor Walter, rummaging tervously 
in his cavernous pra kets You know 
what rou tole me about God and sell 


opening her 
and the 


avd all that, when I fetched you away 
Hut 1 doen't remember you mand 
Evelyn, meftly 
“Coe | washes my face every ‘lay 
when the dirt get on, only ‘twill wtih 
when | hatin t get ter emay returted 
Walter, berking ruefully at his dingy 
hamda, while the hiktres roared again 
lime gets t shiatnitite 
Let me drive the tlid away mail 
the bug bow whe bal feet ony ol the ou 
! amwrth face towards 


wit, tuning th 
Pclvn lhe tw drunk ov « 


avy 


Neo, ne epled Lvelyn, repressing 
aemile, as the boy drew cut an old tat 
tered puree, atl te k fron tt & ema 
wad that secmed but a crumpled popes 

Let me hear what he say iy are 


It te them that Mother ( rowley took 
from you when Moll fetelved won ther 
and { brimged yous beaek through the 
alles aml be thrust the bit of paper 
threugh ter be 

Atti tant ayoung woman, calling 
Mise bva’ Mise bva’ came through a 
gate leading round ¢ the rear of the 
het, and apy eacheal the children 
The womrn wae evidently @ wervant, whe 
had on a black dross atel white lines | 
lar. but she wore inher alundant reddiah 
hati a number of ornamental pins of 
various colors, and hada miature of bluse 
amid soarlet ribleome at, ler threat An 


she came around some elatuettes that 
encircled a fountain, the children all 
lovked up, and Walter, following their 


esample, to his batinite loner ancl dismay 





res —s Moll 
Mins Piva, Dam going to take Danvers 
viel your manna 


out in bis cartiage 


wants you te go with her 
The children, regretting (his interrup 


tion to their sports, had Corned to listen 


When they lovked back the ragyed 
urehin outeide was soudding pell mell 
down the street, aud had turned the 


corner in a twinkling 
"OO, Martha, only think!’ 
lyn, running up to the woman There 
are my litth diamond earrings, which 
that frightful old woman stole from me 
that night when | was carried off." 
"Where where did yeu fired 
The servant's hina 
suddenly white, leaving a visible daub of 
roagre Upon her chooks 
A miserable, ragged boy —the 
Tthink, whe brought me away from that 


cried Eve 


om” 


Voce tae face grown 


. aatne 


place Called me to the femoe just tow 
and gave them to me 

* Where is le There was a look of 
terror in ler face 

"Why he darted off when you came 
out, as though he had stelen them and 
you were here to punish him. Come, let 
me show them te mami 

As they entered the house, Evelyn ran 
firet acrome the inte the libeary 





where her father sat roading 
ah papa’ papa’ I have my « aiedreopes 


back again Phe little troy Tomaw cn thee 
Hd woman's house passed the pate just 
now, atl pave them te tne Noel, oh 

we te Doler Lencebe trae 


aq be be mene de a prmt, tm 
on) 

‘Where is be amheal the 
** Thoteomty like 


rernat 
gentionan 


that sloukd 


Timing hastily 


be re watced Let me see hin, and TP wall 
try what can be dome ton hin from 
the foul eontagion of vio 

When Martha calleal me, he tan 
Away, paper, an (though he feared to bs 
pudished, and we could tol wee liu any 
mor.’ 

1 am truly rey replied the proutle 
man If vou should see bin again, my 
dear, tell hin that lah muldd like to reward 
him for his honesty Such an wet is tow 
Uhm Mien tet t het bteqgeanry 

Pvelyn went out a bith tar Apepiee her 


ry 
hat event, and the 
do her way to the 


trcrthved cof thee 
mr called Martha wert 


gelertite 





hhuteery 
Where could that s thoy Lave cone 

from" whe murmured Aid Ned has 
beets merarediing f hire high wand low. ane 
offering such rewards Ile trust take up 
Master Walter in a hurry t+ we'll bo 
forok up before we are cheone Amd te 
think he had the cunting te steal them 
earrings, as one never would ha’ thought 
he knowed anvthing about, and then t 
bring “em back Sere, the little fool, when 
there is enough of them eamin® about 
this house te put out common folk's 
eyes, and they might ha’ made him 
reel 

Thut Geomd bee pratscal, Moll, there are 
natures, even in this workd of ours, that 
value the smallest principle of truth 
though it) be 4 larger than a grain of 
mustand seed, alwowe all the ewels of 
Goloenda 

CHAPTER NNIN 
WALTEHM IN BAPR KOR EEN 

M. had been af Hixhester Leslie's 
house porhapetw nthe, when Walter 
always inthe way when least eA pected 


reetonwedd the len chamonds to Evelyn 


as we have seen, for as vet she had been 
alle ta ax Mmplish wb th 

Ihave been in the nam offen ati 
explained harriedly to Ned, whem whe 


had taken along walk the neat evening 
for the purpese of meeting him, Dut 
tain’t te be theught uy by me The 
cabbernet made o° brass and marbk 


key ain't never 
right cone 


am! such lke mi ne 
made to fit it but the 


w kept locked up somewhere 


ated that 
lee 





“If Leould get in, an? no man was in 
the same rowm, there ts no lock of that 
sort that would pusrle me more than a 


Moment, replied Ned, with a frown, 
“but there is the difficulty.” 

“Oan'l you give them a sort o' tap, like 
you struck George Blount, while they be 
asleep,” she said, looking down . 

“Are you a devil, to put the thought 
of murder in my head * he cried seizing 
her by the arm until she winced with the 


re. ars he T have been tempted, 
have never on a life" 


* Blount didn’t die,” she said) “You 
could leave life in ‘em.”’ 
“A dangerous ex 


idently afraid 
of the effect of such a communication 
upon him. “I have something else wo 


“Saskatchewan, a 


THE 


tell you I've seen that Walter 
He has brought the child’searrings back 
to her—ragged little outeast that he t« 
and given ‘em back inte ber own bands 
Ile lifted his arm ae though to fell her 
te the earth, but as he drew back be 
scomed to remember that he m the 
pres bolic street, ated he let it fall slowly te 


bevy 


War 





1 
Why didn't you on him, swear 
in the teeth of a thousand police he was 
or eon, or anything, who had 


and then drag him 


wae ine 


run away from home, 
te me 
I've been afore seme of them already 


and they don't like my looks replied 
Moll, «lowly, taking advantage of the 
restraints that were upon hile Ihe 
sides he would have told ‘em | was the 


ove as first took the child home to tx 
terleloeed Niel then be didu't bet me haw 
let come bared s eye glienpene hits, wher 
he darted! off in such a mantier asthe wind 
‘laut ha vertemk bio 1 had tok 
them Laslies, toe, you reanenybeer, in the 
start that | hadn't mo kind kin on toy 
ahirt 
Wel t in @ watinfactivon to kaow the 
loow ie wtell alive He can’t skulk aleout 
neon forever sulw le the cass 
hunted chown tow maid Newl, atrugylis 
fer Loe Ccrtiipermend Tin thee tree anetinne i 
work toet bee done all the quiche the 
may gain courage to tell Chem whoa you 
ar 
Not he replied Mell, with a laugl 
Dive beate toe pe Crigghtenedh dear 
ite seven Vou rath, and you may 
bet be dan t slow lamiself there ayain 


The leery wa 


What 


Ma. va wrath contect 
oon nh more, for the present 
had become of ham ”® 

roking back only when be bad pot 
dlistanee 
which be 


betwoon lianwself 
liad we 


recopnized 


epunite a male 
ard the louse, at tate 


broth 


hiitnsell rn 
he discovered that be 


intably te 


bvelyn and M 


was net pursued, and turted mone 
leimunre inte | atnother thiorenagelifiare 
whem, a istial, he crept inte an alles 
UL thee tatyhit When his fears 





had suletded, bia dormant facultios were 
hal te make out how Moll could 
slong o ber” Dy 


atill pou 


promaibely Ine slow 


degrees, however, some tokling of the 
truth came to him —that she was there 
by deception, aml that some unknown 
evil ayain threatened the *‘hbeautiful 


little atyrel through her machina 
then 

When this idea tock possession of lim, 
an undefined companied 


it, that it ome hit 


ee ee 
be possible for lim, a 


porn tottine k ws he Was, to prevent 
it And at the close of each day he be 
gan te wander back towards the great 
house that held ber, whe liad first told 
him abet ‘Ciel and ‘* sehools,"” and 
Which ThewWise must comtain his old 
enemy Through fear of “them two,’’ 


whom he never se parated where thoughts 
of evil deeds were comeerned, he did not 
dare to present himeelf by Ibust 
when the darkness rendered all objects 
alike obseure, he returned to the 
ful yard, that was to possone a namelows 


day 


bewuth 


charm for him heneetorth: and to graze 
mournfully up at the lights in) the 
many windows, that “a'most seemed to 
wart him up tike’’ when the air was 
chilly Sometimes, when Wo owas very 


dlark, he lay chown ve ry close te the rail 
ings, and slept until the fow stars bepan 
t) wane in the selemn coming of the 
dawn, and then he would spring up, and 


starton his day's tramp until the evenin 


closed apain At last, in’ wandering 
sround be found an alley at the roar of 
thin house, aleo, and felt as if he had 


gained a tew bonne 
had been watching until 


fercvtacl that 


Clomitig titer it cone 
thighht, when De 
he had grown very weary, be 
left hay srutstele 


the grew had mendnne 





that bad been hauled for the tise of the 
stables, and serapung it, delightfully, t 

wether woler the peerpoetinge pet dee 
burtowed a hole through ot, and fell 
wsleep He eould) form no tdea low 
hong bee diacd boom wtccmsctous, when be 
was aroused by the saund of voroes on 
very close proxtoity, amd the flost totes 


that fell upon his earcaused him te cower 


down in-almost mortal terros 


; rer ome 


} 


OUNTING KE | 
_——_ —_ 


INDIAN POLITE SOCIETY. 


Weat of the Locky Mountains, the 
Cainers, tila branch of the Chipewyan 
atin k Hoermingle with the 
Atal races of the hr the 
soall, wild trile 
this 
hearty three thousand miles 
opie plains of Old Meat 
teh” 


Spread over such a 
l 


Pure netis 
North 
called 


ateat 


nant 


the Sure 


family 


oes Abs speritiges: Prem 
al, 
fat down thet 
sooentl stil 


the larsl 


stutter iia 
pt aten tip the ear 


vast extent of country, it may be sup 


wed they Vary touch i pliyasioyenomy 


\ 
ravery in 


men and beauty in women 

arm said to ge hand in hand af the 
“rage of the (lipewyan tien we shall 
savy tething , of the beauty of the wo 
mon we shall say something To assert 
that they are very plain would not bx 


tine, they are undeniably ugly Some 
f the young ones are very fat, all of the 
hd ones are very thin Many of the 
faces are pear shaped, narrow foreloads 
wide cheeks, small, deep set, fat eves 
he type is said te be Mongroluar and af 
so, the Mongoliams should change the 
TV pe as mercer as promi tole Several of tl 
men wear sickly looking moustaches and 
sleort, portent oliin ts fix ; the hatr, ears 
and matted, is worn long. This desery 
tion does met | il promal of the Deaver 
lodians of Peace River > many of them 
mets and Weotmen, arw paassably growed look 
nye All these tribes are excellent hunt 
er The n meth the South and wooded 
oountry, the retmdeer in the barren hands 
ducks and groom th Vast Numbers «cur x 
the summer, aml, generally speaking 
wedkhaustitle fish im the lakes, yiehkl 
them their means of living At times 
one prodigies feast) again, a perkad of 
starvation For atime living on tous 


nose of buffalo tongue or daintiest tit! 


of Jake and forest, and then glad to vet 


a scrap of dry meat of a putrid tish te 
satisfy the cravings of their hunger 
While the meat lasta, life is a long din 


het The child just able to craw! 
with one hand bolting the end of a pices 
of meat, the other end of which is held 
between the teeth, while the right hand 
wields a knife a foot in length, with 
which it saws steadily, between lips and 
fingers, antil the mouthful is detached 
How the nose escapes amputation is a 
mystery we have never heard explained 
wr (SS 

Ir is a scandal that the sacred name 
of love should be given to that form of 
it which is schdomest found pure, and 
which very often has not the least par 
ticle of real love in it 


is seen 


—_>—_ ~<- 


GREAT MEN, like great cities, have 
many crooked arts and dark alleys in 
their hearta, whereby he that knows 


| them may save himself much time and 





SATU R DAY 


TEN TO ONE 


ey PF * SOR TOOmERT 


There wee « tender beaut? 
A emilee lke mag 

A mye ahem her eft 
Mall gay— hall tre 

At il the better 
Al times were 
To Bod that 
b.ver deceiving 


& her face 


lark eyes 





ore wid be 


fair ana 


young 


Por, shame to te shetrified with (we bear « 
With both enqyaetting 
And eo Itore her image from my breast 


My lowe forgetting 
Vet bieme wot aff tree 
In he wiht 
Por mar 
len theesand trathtfel 
_——_— — 


LEGENDS OF THE RHINE. 


No 2---ROLAND AND HILDEGUND 


ause deceit lay shrined 
aries y 
ne faiee @ 


treet me. you Will fe 


The young and valiant Roland was the 
ghery of the lists, aml the admiration of 
the fair dames and beauteous maidens 


whe gazed upon the contests of chivalry 
Wearted with the lon 
peace, he quitted, on the a proach of 

ig labors bacncnd cof t 


x continuance { 


pring, the me byelshein, 


tr) Wittens, at that early semacn, the 
yeening: beaution of the far famed hin 
At the close of a stormy evening, he 


srtived at which de 


mhelter 


a& castio, in meray lit 
ts owner with that 
aml fiank 
the bravery of kuiy 


lle w us received by 


Unostentatious bompritality 
Which litho! always 
otateded tn those chivalrous days 
name, the ‘bare 


shook lim fraternally by the hand, and 


learning bis 


} 


welcomed bin with cord il delight, as if 


he were anold and valued acquaintance 


You need no other passport,” wail 
him licest “The name of Roland, the 
brave, is honored throughout the land 
ul Tam prowd te haves » elit itageuisties 
& Wattiot as my ies 
Young Roeland bowed, and entered the 
{ asthe f the Drachentels 


The baron intewluced him tol 
PTibelege rsd 

Refreshment was placed on the table, 
cotemisting of the 
and the 
baron’s daughter 
which 
armorial 


cLatigehite 


heoncest delioacios of the 
Rhenish wines 
filled 


displayed, in 


neuen rarest of 

The 
goblet, on 
colors, the 


a plass 
wet 
bearings of the 


family. This she presented te her father's 
guest, with agrace and tenlesty of ce 

meaner Which at onmee attracted lis at 

tention while it commatded bis admiia 
tien 


Por, as he received the glass with cour 
teous acknowled, could not Cail 
that she was | Lelatestaan dofia 


omtnon onder: at the sane 


ment, be 
te porecive 
bermuty of mere 
instant, a sudden tremor seized his hand 
and his features wore a heightened color 
he reflect ad, “that this 
lance and sword have 
aml this face, which 
ould never diseon 
now tremble and blush be 


* Strange,"’ 
hand, which the 
hever unnerved, 
hordes of Saracens ¢ 
shicrtatel 
fore a single maiden 

The baron rated his goblet, and eried, 

IT divink te the health and happiness of 
my gruest, the valiant Sir IRotawd.” 


oert, 


Phe young koight pledged his host in 
return, and soon regained bis self pomses 
shone Tle entered free ly Inte conversation 


and spoke with energy of the late wars 
* Thanks be to thee and thy brave 
companions, observed the barom, ** the 
red tute of battle is rolled back from our 
shores. Tam growing oll, and my art 


las lost something: of its wonted vigor; 
else Linght have been tempted to join 
those pallant warriors, whedo honor te 
on country among the most) distin 
guished of which, i Sir Reland, the 
Thnave 

You must be a little more niggardly 
im your praise, or perchance T uay be 


rebdered vain, 


with: w soil 


answered the young man, 
Phe baron was well pleased with his 
anal the tight 
varoed when the 
retined te Roland could met sleep 

the image of the fai Hildegund constantly 
| 


COMPAL Eon was far ad 


! inmates of the castle 


test 


haunted his imaginat 


When the dawn of day allowed him to 
puit) tis eoumely be atone hastily, and 
weight peloefin the fresh airef the vernal 
monn 


Llis senses became wrapped in the con 


templation of the glowing and sparkling 


beautios of that lovely region, and upon 
returning to the castle, it was with a faint 
heart that he announced his intention of 
leprae tiny: His host would not listen to 

whoa gestion, and iusisted pon his 
remaining for a few days 


And Pildegund, although she did not 
© her father’s 1 quest, ex 
by an vlog sett look, 
und In seoohingy 


with weds u 
Wishes 


Which was seft 


pressed tea 


Litigely Ilis lowe, 


in timidity, soon 


Roland wal remained 


which lad commenced 


beyan te inmerease im boldness, and le 


only wanted @ favorable opportunity te 
declare his passion 

(ne evenmg, Jost in reverte, be 
walking through the castle arch n, when 
he beheld the object of his fondest 


theughts seated beneath the shade of a 


was 


browd spreading tree \soft and sweet 
expression played about) her mouth, 
which indieated that seme joyous vision 


was tracing its imagery tn her mind 
Roland approached, but was at a loss 
i what way to lead the 


on which mow rested all his future 


conversation te 
& print 
! pes of hia pepe ss 
Many men 
equally at a loss 

Hildegumd plucked from a ne 
bruacl 


since then, have been 





ghboring 





bose thee an earls 

Ab’ sighed her admiper, ‘how beau 
tiful that is! 

“What? she inquired 

That rose Might 1 beg it of one 
whe ts fairer® No emblem of fond re 
membrance has yet decked my casque; 
amd when my companions in arms are 


vaunting the beauties and virtues of their 
thistresses, Toast down my eves, and foei 
as vord within my heart.” 
a) answered his companion 
‘that is hardly possible The valiant 
Sir Roland cannet need a love token” 

But Ido.” he answered, gently taking 
the tlower from her band. * May I wear 
this for your sake ?"" 

“Its beauty will quickly pass away,” 
she answere d 

Her companion at once confessed the 
che _ and andency of his attachment. 

lildegund made no reply, but her look | 
of tenderness lefY no doubt on the mind 
of ber lower that their affections were re 
ciprocal 

Their faith became soon mutually 
plighted, and Roland dwelt with delight 
on the happy moment when he should | 
be able to call the beauteous Hildegund 
his wife. I 

Lost in a dream of first love, the knight 
forget for Awhile the world and its strug- 
gies, and in the expectation of an early 
day for his wedding, he had no care for 
the morrow, but a life of perfect joy; 
now gazing with Hildegund upon the 
windings of the Rhine, and now roaming 











KVENING 


with ber through scenes which might 
well inspire a less enthusiastic nature 
than his own 

hut be lived in times when lowe was 


but the bright transient episode of a life 
tf war 

He received orders to join immediately 
the troops whe were destined to wage 
war against the Saracens A sense of 
duty rendered it impossible for him to 
disobey the summons, and with some 
like a foreshadowing of evil, he 
pre pared himeaelf to purt with one whom 
he had learned to lowe but toe well lle 
dwelt with delight on the happy moment 
when he should return from the approach 
hg campaign 
I will net bid you stay,’ said Hilde 
. cit we have to pass through a 
which wm hard to bear We are in 
of fate, 
what sorrows or troubles are 


thing 


gumd, ‘al 
trial 
the hands and neither of us knows 


im estore fog 


in 


Fear net,” said Keland, endeavoring 


to assume a cheerfulness he was far from 


feeling When I return, it will be to 
part from you he more 

When you return” she answered, 
morrowfully 

Ny, surely: amd at will net be long 
first,” he answered, looking maclly at the 
translucent waters of the beauteous 
Khine 

While the lowers were conversing, they 

knew not that the greater part of the " 


discourse Was overheard by the knight 
Whohad brought the unwelcome mess ape 
fiom the « of the which 
wrved as a mandate for Kolaud’s inane 
Drachenfels 


minanedes forces 


thate departure from the 


It was with heartfelt) emotion, and 
with «a sad foreleaiing for the future 
that Hilbegund bade her lover a last 
farewell 


After which she lived entirely secluded, 


saudlouly existed in auth mene 


postion of 
hearing from him who occupied all her 
aflootiotis 

Weeks and months passed over, during 
Which 
fhets and perilous achievements, in which 


ews arrived of sanguinary con 
her beloved Holand lad displayed fresh 
traits of chivalrous valor His name was 
extolled by 
the general topic of conversation 

Many an evening, when seated in her 
lonely bower, the pale moon reflecting 
her lovely beats on the tranquil bosom 
of the Rhine, earnestly breathing her 
ortsonus for the safe return of her faith 
ful knight, she heard the Rhenish boat 
men, as they glided in their barks aloug 
the silvery chant his 


deeds 


Thus did along and tedious year pass 


every tongue; his exploits 


stream, heron 


away, When it Was announced that peace 
had been concluded, which would bring 
hone hero, vested with honors and 
renown 

One evening, a knight, who, as his ap 
pearance evineed, had traveled with the 
utmost speed, presented himself at the 
castle, Tle had just returned from the 
plains of Palestine Hlildeyund became 
suddenly agitated upon disqav@ting that 
he was the same person who had departed 


hes 


with her betrothed te the wars. Dlertirst 
thought was of Roland: and in answer 
to her inquiry, the kuight said, * Alas! 


my lady, fate has been unkind to both of 
us, You have lost adeveted lover, whilst 
I have to mourn the loss of a faithful and 
attached frend.” 

* What mean you?” exclaimed Hilde 
yund, in a tremulous voice 

“The valiant Sir Roland fell by my 
side at the zenith of his glory, covered 
with wonnds."’ 

Paralyzed by the sole and 
thought of the extent of her 
ment, Hildeyund momentarily de 


absorbing 

ln eave 
Wits 
prived of speech. Tears refused to thow 
the only relic f in excess of grief or aftlic 
tien 

She sat motionless, more like a cold, 
inanimate statue, than a being in whom 
still existed the pulsations of life 

She remained for some time a prey to 
the most poiynant sorrow aud miserable 
ck sprall 

Bonnahils, he who had brought the 
mournful mtelliyence affected to be over 
come with grief for the loss of his friend 
and compatriot When this had passed 
away, he bean to reason with both the 
baron and his daughter, aud concluded 
by an open declaration of love for the 
latter 

Hildegund turned from him with i 
concealed aversion, feeling that she had 
too mournfully experienced the vanity of 
She ob 
her father’s retive to 
Prauenworth, on the 
Nunnenwerth, 


al buran hopes and affections, 
tamed 
the Convent of 
lovely island now called 
there to take the veal 

The bishop of the clicn on, whe Was 
related to the family, allowed the period 
of her novitiate to be shortened: and 
three months had scarcely elapsed before 
shu prrerrberci ins ed the vows which exe luded 
her forever from the world Fatal pre 
cipitation’ Roland returned, and 
tened to the castle, with all the ardeney 
of an anxious lover, te receive the dread 
ful intelligence which him te 
bear a life-long sorrow to the grave 


consent to 


lias 


caused 


The behef of Roland's death had not 
been without foundation Severely 
wounded, he had fallen on the field of 
batth Life, however, was found not to 


be exatinet: and with assiduous care and 
attention, he slowly recovered 

Phe knight whe had brought the in 
telligrence of his death to the castle of the 
Drachenfels had been for a lomg time 
enamoured of Hildegund, and belheving 
that any stratagem was as fair in love as 
in war, hoped, by the specious tale he 
told, te the hand of the baron’s 
daughter 


ain 


When Roland was told of the misera 

results which the rumor of his ce 
mise had eflected, he forsook the castle 
of his ancesters—east off in de spondency 
those arms which, from his earliest boy 
howd, had been accompanied with the 
associations of romance and chivalry 
which he had cherished as the very pride 
of knighthood, and with which he had 
attained the very highest pinnacle of 
martial fame 

He had built a small hermitage on the 
mountain, since named Rolandseck, op- 
posite to the Convent of Frauenworth, 
at the threshold of which he daily seated 
himself, with his eyes intently fixed on 
the cloister in which was immured the 
devoted Hildegund. 

At early morn, when the sonorous bell 
summoned the sisterhood to matins, he 
invariably arose; and as the voices of the 


ble 


puns, in sweet harmony, sang forth their 


praises, a thrill of rapture would pass 


through him. When his ear caught a 
note winging its melodious passage, 
more pure more musical than the 


others, he felt assured that it could only 
emanate from her he held so dear. In 
happier days, her pure and mellow-toned 
voice bad frequently charmed his de. 
lighted ear, When the star erie 
had given to w mortals the « i 
for repose, he weed te wateh tho pale 








POST. 


glimmering of a light which always ap- 
peared to shed its faint ray from the 
same cell; and fancy pictured to his im 
agivation his virgin bride, during the 
still and silent hours, breathing a prayer 
for ber departed lover 

Twice had the same 
brought to maturity the rich produce of 
the neighboring vineyards, and melan 
choly and inaction were beginning to 
waste the recluse’s strength of mind and 
when, on a lowermg 
while the deep autumnal tints of the sur 
rounding forests were exhibiting the ap 
proach of another winter, Roland directed 
is view as usual tothe island of Frauen. 
worth 

Ile observed in the sacred ground al 
hetted to the sisterhom! of the nunery, 
the earth newly opened in the shape of a 
urave 

An iy tremor crept him, as a 
foreboding of evil passed rapidly through 
his brain 


summers sun 





lady : Worhing, 


over 


Ashe gazed, a voice seemed to whisper 
*Beliold the tinal resting 
place of the ill-fated and unhappy Hilde 


une 


in his ear, 


Hle seemed to be urged on by an inevi 
table hand, Starting wildly from 
seat, he descended the mountain for the 
first time since his seclusion 

He then well remembered the 
of his affianced, **We are in the hands 
of fate" 

Ile soon ascertained that his presenti 
ment had teo truly indicated and 
foreshadowed the miserable reality 

He reached the holy cloister which he 
had dreaded to profane by the 
presence of a being so borne down be 
neath a weight of aching and consuming 


his 


words 


Veen 


cares—so agitated by earthly passions 

The gentle spirit of the beauteous 
Hillegood had passed away from the 
living things of the earth 


As the coffin was borne along, which 
contained the 
wh um he ! ud 
the mourners in 


last mortal remains of her 
loved so well, he assisted 
earrying it to the eold 
and solitary grave; he joined in the fer 
vent prayers of the nuus for the eternal 
happiness of their sister, and lingered 
until the earth had coneealed from his 
longing view the remains of his adored 

Nearly overpowered with grief and 
despair at this consummation of | his 
miseries, he returned with faltering 
steps, Which scarcely sufficed him to re 
gain his cell 

The one great tie which bound him to 
earth, and which kept him a pale and 
solitary watcher from his mountain 
height, was suddenly snapped asunder 

A broken-hearted man, with little or 
nothing to care for, he remained apart 
from his fellows, to brood over the one 
great sorrow of his life. 

For a time he struggled on, 
Woes the world bas 


secret never | 





known, 

WV hen on weary night dawned wearier day, 
And bitter was the grief deveur'd alone | 
(irief and solitude are two ills which | 

in themselves are enough to crush the 

strongest; and it is not to be wondered 

at that they should wear away and eat 

like a canker-worm into the heart of the | 
chivalrous knight. For a brief 

period, Roland bore up; but eventually 

he succumbed tu the misery of his situa- 

tion. 

And the legend 
emdling. 

The gallant knight and faithful lover 
was found, soon after the death of Hilde 
gund, on his wonted seat, with glassy 
eyos almost bursting from their sockets, | 
fixed gazing on the convent; and his | 
spirit, too heavily burdened with the 
vast accumulation of sorrows, impatient 
longer of restraint, had left its earthly 
tenement, 

Such is the tradition of Roland and 
Hildeyund, which we have endeavored to 
render as nearly as possible to the: origi 
nal story, as it is set forth by various 
German writers, It isa simple love tale, 
with #@ tragical ending, which has en 
dured for many ceuturies—for it dates 
back to the early period of 770; and it is 
generally believed and understood that 
the name Rolandseck had its origin in 
the foregoing mournful narrative, which | 
records the loves of Roland and Ililde- 
gund., 


once 


has this mournful | 


PRECIOUS STONES. 


An interesting paper on the subject of 
precious stones Appears in a recent num 
ber of the St. Petersburg CGuzette M. 
(iilson, the author, has just-completed a 
journey round the world, undertaken 
for the express purpose of making in 
quiries into this branch of trade. From 
his researches it appears that, owing 
principally to the plentiful supply from | 
the South African fields, diamonds are 
at a lower price than: they have been for 
ten years past. Pearls aud emeralds, on 
the other hand, are ata premium. At 
New York an opal about the size of a 
moderate-sized olive would fetch, at the 
present time, about twelve hundred rou 
bles, a sapphire of the same size would 
be worth eighteen bundred roubles, an 
emerald ten thousand, a diamond eigh 
teen thousand, and a ruby tifty thousaud 
In Europe these prices would vary some 
what—opals and sapphires fetching more, 
and emeralds less, Pearls are now 
brought trom Central America, Cali 
forma, and the Persian Gulf, but they 
none of them rival those of the East In- 
The diamonds annually imported 
South Africa into America are 
worth about seven million roubles, and 
the importation into Europe averages 
about the same. Many of them are of 
god size, and nearly all, without excep 
tion, of a yellowish tinge, the conse- 
quence being that diamonds of similar 
color have actually gone down seventy 
tive per cent. inthe market, Diamonds, 
indeed, would have fallen lower in value 
had it not been that the realization of 
enormous fortunes in America through 
petroleum and military contracts created 
an excessive demand. A similar depre- 
ciation in the price of diamonds was o« 
casioned at the time of the discovery of 
the Brazilian diamond mine, Golconda 
having previously supplied the market. 
But the stones soon regained their origi- 
nal value, and it may be contidently ex- 
pected that the effect of the African dig- 
gings will be also merely temporary. 

—_—_— Se 

Love—a passion which has caused the 
change of empires—a passion which has 
inspired heroism, and subdued avarice— 
a passion which he who never felt never 
was happy ; and he who laughs at never | 
deserves to feel. 

_—_— SS 

Don't attempt another's work, nor | 
adopt another's facts. It is a main les- | 
son of wisdom to know your own wisdom | 
from other people's. 

_>_—_— | 
THERE are some faults slight in the 
sight of love, some errors ht in the 
estimate of wisdom ; but truth forgive: | 
no insult and endures no stain. 


ches 
from 
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[Communications intended for publication in 
this department, shoul! be addressed to care of 
EAitor Satuapay Evesine Post, Philada.) 


CHARADES. 
l 
Fe f an evening he had bent 
"ry the sweet bands of golden hair, 
A tlower-screened lamp its lustre blent 
With eyes aud gems that sparkled 
there, 
And choice exotic perfumes lent 
A witehery to the air 
Through maiden groups, with look as 
kance, 
Float wondering words, scarce envy 
free, 
Shrewd chaperones cast a furtive glance, 
And whisper of a fate they see; 
"Ere August stitle fete and dance, 
My first there's sure to be, 


But August empties square and street, 
Less frequent whirl the wheels along 
No longer gleam the sandaled feet, 
Nor murmurs now the silken throng ! 
(mn jaded beauty’s car falls sweet 
The country's matin song; 
The breeze, alas! o'er saddened brow 
Lifts the light tress of sunny hue; 
False was the lip that breathed the vow, 
And thrilled the soul with feelings 
ww. 
My second is his love grown now 
W hose utterance seemed so true. 


And so the long days wane. Ah, me! 

llow soon young hearts grow worldly 

cold! 

llow dettly learns the gallant's knee 

To bend but at the shrine of gold, 
Where faith and trust may bartered be, 

Aye, bargained, bought and sold ! 
Poor Alice had but soul and grace, 

But Laura dowers a lover more. 
A wife with fortune and a place ! 

What wonder if his dream be over? 
If slighted be the tender face 

He deemed my whole before. 

Ratru A, Benson 


My tirst, ylad and joyous, 
A home doth adorn; 
My next by sume persons 
Is on the head worn, 
The two, when united, 
At once bring to view 
A time often thought of 
By me and by you, 
J. 5. ParTineton, 


PUZZLES. 
l. 


The way to make tive letters vanish? 

I'll tell you how it’s done: 
Take a middle one in Spauish, 

And to it add a one; 
It looks as though you'd ten to banish— 
Done rightly, you have none. 

J. LB. loa uespen, 
2. 

What word printed in capitals reads 
the same backwards, forwards, and up- 
side duwn? 


METAGRAM. 
On four feet, whether I run, or jump, or 
walk, or creep, 
lam only a fool; 
—Change my first; if I saw, or cut, or 
brush, or sweep, 
I am still but a tool 
—Change again; if you wish to make 
your sweetheart weep, 
And are such a silly elf, 
As to drown yourself ; 
Very well; I'm a pool. 
ENIGMA. 
I am composed of 37 letters. 
My 22, 10, 11, 13, 33, 36 is part of a 
buggy harness. 


My 20, 3, 12, 15, 21, 5, 23 is a river in 
Asia 
My 82, 11, 20, 14, 17, 11, 27, 18 is the 





name of a game. 

My 1, 11, 28, 22, 37, 4, 24, 18, 26, 380, 
22 was a celebrated writer. 

My 32, 9, 17, 36, 22, 11, 29 is part of 
a ship's rigging. 


My 13, 11, 28, 6, 25, 9, 4, 35, 11 is one 
of the United States. 
My.34, 11, 16, 2, 19, 12, 7, 22, 31 was 


one of the greatest generals. 
My whole is a familiar adage. 
PALMETTO, 


WORD SQUARE. 
My first you'll tind before a door, 
‘Neath which I've often stood 
Before my second, where I've sougk 
For intellectual food, 
My third it is a riddle, 
As you may plainly see; 
And if you tind my fourth too har 
Pray sop it in your tea. 
These lines are written in my fift 
And now, ye ladies fair, 
Pray take the trouble to arrange 
These tive words in a square. 
CONUNDRUMS. 

When a gentleman visits a yousady, 
why does she not like him to cor with 
a knock at the door? 

Why are conundrums like mory®? 

{Answers to the above will ' given 
in No, 18.) 


Answers to “ Our Own Sphinx.” No, Vol 54 























The course rue love | 
2. ]®Star. | 
CHAKADES.—1. Welcome, . Living- | 
Honey-comb | 
Buntep Provenn,—Nobo@nay quar- 
rel in my house except the « and dog 
Wokp SqQuakk.— 
Ww 


EnigMa.—l, 
never does run smooth. 


stone. +. 


INE 

IRIs 

NINA 

ESA l 

DovsLe Ackostic.— 
1 R os SS, a Brith eneral. 


2. OshkosH, a town Winconsin. 

3. S enee A, a lake New York. 

4. Edwar D, a genf™an's name. 
Initials—Rose. Fing—Shad. 
Diamwonp Puzz_e.— 


EN 
LIGT 
ENGLND 
GRAE 
Ip 
} 
Conunpreums.—| Because they are 
long and shallow.!. Because he has 
lost his smack. penne ne, mais 
»ple steel nf says y do 
Setle. 4. Becanshey can always be 
molly-tied. 5, Opetsarticles to rights, 
and the other wrt articles to set. 6. 
a lip-tickle. 
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Man-noop—A hat 

Woman-toop—A bonnet 

NaTURAL Sturrers.— Eels 

TueEnre is no adhesive label like a nick- 
name. 

llow to tind a girl out— (Call when she 
isn’t in 

Who is the oldest lunatic on record ? 
Time out of mind. 

Usrorvurak Mustc,—Thomas’ concerts 
on the back yard fence. 

Wartine for dead men's shoes is, in 
most measures, a bootless affair. 

A POLITE way of patting it: Troubled 
with a chronic indisposition to exer 
tion, 

Lapirsa generally shop in couples. 
When a lady has any money to spend, 
she dearly loves taking a friend with her 
to see her spend it, 

“Mary Jane, have you given the gold- 
fish fresh water’"’ ‘‘No, ma’am. But 
what's the use; they haven't drunk up 
what's in there yet.” 

AN experienced traveler, on being con- 
gratulated recently on the prospect of 
going abroad, replied, ‘ Don't; have 
seen that elephant — it's mostly all 
trunk.”’ 

“T want to know,” said a creditor, 
fiercely, ** when you are going to pay me 
what you owe me?" 

“IT give it up,’ rey tied the debtor, 

‘ask me something easy. 

It is said that at three years old we 
love our mothers; at six our fathers; at 
ten our holidays; at sixteen dress; at 
twenty our sweethearts; at twenty-tive 
our wives; at forty our children, and at 
sixty ourselves, 

A Lonpos milkman was recently fined 
£10 for selling a concoction composed of 
three parts milk to one of water, In our 
favored land a milkman who would be 
willing to stop at that point would be re- 
garded as an ornament to society. 

Macursery has reached a great state 
of perfection. We saw some burnt peas 
put inte the hopper of a coffee-mill the 
other day, and in less than two minutes 
it was occupying a place ina grocery- 
window, labeled * Fine Old Moecha."’ 

Wives of candidates for office complain 
that their husbands keep them awake 
nights talking in their sleep, and saying, 

‘What'll you take’ Step up, boys. 
Come Dan, Jim, Fd, Mae, Fitz, Buf, 
Pat, the whole of ye. Ciimme some 
whisky."’ 

Yeppo, Japan, has no Jess than eigh- 
teen newspapers, tty three dailies are 

respectively named * Nischinshinjishi,’ 
the * Tokionichinichi Schimbum,”’ and 
the **Chinbansasni."’  [t must be worth 
more than the price of the paper to listen 
to the newsboys yelling the names of 
these sheets, ‘*’Ere’s yer Toh’ chineh?- 
hum! Wava Tok'o'shinbum, mister?" 

Tur Fotrure Love-Letrer.—** Dear- 
est, believe me, | love you with my whole 
nervous organism, You share with no 
other being the emotions which pervade 
my undivided gray matter, and if [ were 
conscious of a ganglion that throbbed not 
for thee, be sure | would not sleep until 
I had procured its neurotomy, Yours to 
the last atom, . 

Wues Young Greenman wore a tail- 
coat for the first time, he gave himself 
awfal airs; and, wanting to pretend he 
had another party to go to, he approached 
his hostess, thanked her for a pleasant 
evening, and was going on with his story 
when she broke in with, “Oh, Tam se 
sorry you have been sent for so soon,” 

Greenman left hurriedly, } 





A Lapy who was urging some friends 
to dinner, felt disgusted vig: n her eight- 
year old came in and said, ** Mrs, Jones 
says she can't spare no bread, and Mrs, 
Fox ain't to home, so I didn't get any 
butter.’ The friends thought they had 
better dine elsewhere, and the lady 
thought se, too, but she taught that boy 
that the way of the transgressor was 
hard, 

A CONSIDERABLE coal owner was in- 
structing his daughter, a little girl about 
eight years of age, in the principles of 
religion, and explaining to her the re- 
wards and punishments of a future state, 
He told her, among other things, that 
the wicked would be sent to a large pit, 
where they would be roasted in an im- 
mense tire by evil spirits. She was very 
ittentive, and after a pause, said: “ Papa, 
what a goal thing it would be if you 
ould get them to take their coals of 


you 


‘Yankee Doopre.’’—In one of the 
scenes on shipboard, in Jules Verne's 
‘Floating City,”’ occurs a description of 
Sunday services in the cabin, the officia 
ting party being ‘‘an intriguing Yankee, 
meof those ministers who exercise so 
powerful an inthuence over the States of 
New England.” Take the following 
quotation: “The minister gravely but 
toned his black overeoat, placed his silk 
cap (°) on the table, drew out bis hand 
kerehief, with which he touched his lips 
slightly, and, taking in the assembly at 
i glance, ‘In the beginning,’ said he, 
‘trod ¢ reated Ame rica, and rested on the 
seventh day.’ 


SomwE time ago a son of Auld Seotia 
arrived in Boston, and meeting an old 
friend, they foregathered into a saloon, 
tochat over the days o * Auld Lang 
Syne.’ The new arrival called for re 
treshments, and the barman produced a 
large black bottle of whisky. Sandy 
isked, ‘loo much is that?” 

* Thirty cents, sir.” 

“Thirty cents—tifteen pence—that's 
no oout o' the way.”’ 

Filling up their glasses, the barman 
essayed to remove the bettle; but the 
keen eye of Sandy observing him, he 
grabbed the bottle and exclaimed 

“Na, na, Maister Yankee, I may be 
Jreen enough, but after giving ye thirty 
cents for yer wheesky, and to tak’ it fra’ 
us is oot o° the question!” 


Hieatanp Toppy.—The Highlanders, 
from habit, invariably mix their toddy 
twice as strony as the Lowlanders ave a« 
customed to deo. *l was once sitting,” 
says a correspondent, ‘‘onthe box of the 
Aberdeen and Banff coach, by the side 
of Charley, a well-known and respected 
dragsman, one very cold morning, when 
We stopped at an inn to change horses, 
and Charley informed me that we could 
geta ‘drap o' real gude whiskey there,’ 
Wishing to know whether I would prefer 
it Heeland or Lowland fashion; ‘for 
you ken,’ continued the smiling Jehu, 
* the Heelander says a glass o whisky 
and a glass o° water make very gude 
Lowland txddy; but a glass 0’ whisky 
and a glass ov" whisky ding a’ for makin’ 
it real tartan tod: oy 


“Obet along, re 


almost 


from 


of a lobster supper. 


» fact that, 
latter is fasting. 


position he 
“What say you to a snail supper 
“ With all my heart,” 

my part, was a piece of unsophis 
ticated bounce, as my heart rather heaved 
the notion; but my vanity of know 
ingness would not allow me to answer, 
probably, had he proposed a dish of 
ui dled Salamander. 

‘Here we are, then, at the Faubourg 


Martin, and no one serves the dainty 


swered, 
know the drift of the question, 
one word was easier to pronounce than 
the other. 

The dish was ordered. There 
some preliminary deglutition, and [ did 
not dislike the ©hablis, 
Not long had U enjoyod the prologue 

the feast, which was intelligible 
enough, especially the fancy roil 
bread, when the waiter placed the dishes 
before us. 

“Now settle to!’ said Wagstaff, 
manner which, then and there, I eons 
especially cold-blooded, 
now for it!’ IL rejoined, as 
one to whom the dish was perfectly fa 
but I played with my fork and 
made various little delays, in order to 
gataf? commenced his snail 
Certainly the dish looked very 

Wagstaf! went to work with 


* Capital; 
miliar; 
see how Wa 


supper. 
tempting. 





brighter; 


moustache, 


harm, 


commenced 
merits of muletlesh, edible birds’ nest, 


on our vines and cabbayes, 
we net prey upon the snail?’ Now you 
been eating excargots. You don't 

tind them amiss, you?” 
** Never better fare,’ | assented. 
weargot is his French name; natu- 
ralists call him Jleliz pomatia, 
pursued Wagstafl, pouring out another 
tumbler of Chablis, and warming 
his subject, ‘‘and now I shall tell you 
about him, over a cigar and glass 
of toddy at the next cafe.’ 
The amount of Wagstaff 's concholoyi- 
cal information respecting the escargot, 
1 sum up as follows 
For many years the snail has been an 
article of commerce for food in Paris. 
In former times it was only herbalists 
and drugyists who dealt in snails, 
escargots ihe snail, pounded in 
and then boiled with milk, was 
regarded as a remedy in phthisical 
diseases. Now, the eseargot has 
in the fish market, along with 


mortar, 


THE FORTUNE-TELLER. 


BY MART BRUTHEARTOS 


*Hark, my maiden, and I'll tell you 


By the power of my art, 
All the things that eer befel rou, 
And the secret of your heart 


Ah, you cheat, with words of honey 
You tell stories, that you know! 
W here's the hashand for my money 

That I gave you long ago *" 


“Coming still, my maiden, coming, 


With two eyes as black as shoes 
Marching soldierly, and humming 
(hallant love songs as he gues.” 


a stupid gipey ' 
I won't have your soldier. bean ; 
Strutting up to me half tipey 
Saucy—with his chin ap—*« 





“Come, Til tell you the firet letter 


(HM your handsome retlor's name” — 


“1 know every one, that's better 


Thank you, gipsy, all the same,” 


“Ha, my maiien, runs yous text se? 


Now 1 eee the die is cast; 


And the day ie—Monday neat.” “No, 


Gipsy, it wae—Monday last 
SS 


A SNAIL SUPPER. 


BY J. A. ARNOLD, 


was one cold night in December, 
in Paris, when the mereury was 

frozen in the bulb of the ther- 
mometer, that I found myself in the com 


of my friend Wagstaff on 


toulevard Poissonniere, on our return 
the Theatre of the Porte St. Mar- 
tin, whither seme novelty had tempted 
us to spend the evening. 
thing like cold to stimulate the appetite, 
unless it may be a drama of horrors and 
a rattling farce afterwards, 
mirth are both exhaustive, and there 
is something in the very atmosphere of 
a theatre that disposes the gastric juice 
to tlow into the stomach 
By one of those instincts which Edgar 
Poe attributes to one of his characters, | 
knew what my friend Wagsaff's thoughts 
were running upon, He was thinking 
Not that he is either 
a fast man or a gourmand, by any means; 
| but he has lived long enough to associate 
the stomach of the brain with the stom- 
ach lodged under the riba, and is alive to 
when the former is full the 
Of a sudden I felt that 
the current of his thoughts had entered 
a particular channel, but all my 
science did not prepare me for the pro 


placed before me suddenly. 
or? 


better than the rotisseur on 


We entered; he boldly and as 
knowing the world and its contents; 
timidly, as one on the point of making 
a doubtful experiment in gastronomics. 

* Ala ponlette, or ala bourguignenne, 
shall it be?’ inquired Wagstaff, of 

‘By all means a la poulette,”’ Ti: 
The ins help me! I did net 
but the 


is termed a hearty good will, 


watched him for a few seconds, 
evidently enjoyed, 


in the face. His hand did 


iremble from the effects of a limaceous 
poison; his eye, perhaps, was a little 
but then that might be owing 
tothe Chablis. I took heart of grace, 
and for the tirst time in my life a snail 
found its way into my stomach. 
‘Capital!’ said Wagstall, wiping 
**done to the milliinetre of a 


* Excellent!” [ added, hypoeritically. 
Mouthful number one had done me 
and 1 used my fork bravely to con 
sign another snail into the human labora 
Strange to tell, | enjoyed the re- 
and when my plate was empty, 
felt myself in the ¢ ondition of one Oliver, 
wishing for more. 

He must have been a man in tp os 
plight who tirst swallowed-an oyster 
no doubt a shipwrecked mariner on 
desert island, who made the bold ex peri- 
ment in ostraphagy before 
authropophagy on the person of 
black cook or cabin-boy whe had been 
wrecked along with him. Dut a more 
desperate man must have been he who 
first swallowed a snail 

“Strange are the | rejudic es in food" 
remarked Wagstat®, and thereupon he 
an oral disquisition on the 


hedgehogs, guinea pigs and toadstools 
‘low we saffer through our ignorance 
unreasonable distike.’’ he continued 
‘How often has the world proclaimed 
famine im tue very presence ot dainty 
abundanee' Locusts, for instance. They 
destroy square leagues of herbage; 
y remain famous morsels for dis 
tressedd agriculturists; and, dipped 
honey, are luscious, Snails prey 


W hy should 





THE 


There is no- 


Sorrow and 


Lreplied; which, 


and no doubt with a 
heart grateful to Providence, the dainty 
placed before him, He did not) turn 


ittempting 


and now, 





SATURDAY 


, craw fish and fresh water fish, and there 
| are few restaurateurs upon whose bill of 
fare they do not figure 

Pliny informs as that escargots formed 
a dainty dish to the inhabitants of Rome, 
We know to what pitch the culinary art 
rose amongst the conquerors of the 
word. We know how they relished the 
oysters of Albion. Apicius, in his treatise 
on cookery, mentions no less than three 
principal sauces for snails, one of which, 
composed of aweet herbs, milk, butter, 
cheese, boiled wine, flour, and saffron, 
deserves to be mentioned, 

In Paris, at the present day, we are 
not quite so fastidious, We eat them in 
general cooked on the gridiron or in the 
oven, Eerargota a la poulette, of which 
I have partaken on the sly, and licked 
my lips after, are thus wrepared 

It is premised that the escargots have 
been fasting for at least two montha, to 
rid themselves of impurities, We boil 
them in a pint of water, with wood ashes 
and salt, until they can be drawn easily 
out of the shell. To proceed to this 
operation they are shasel in fresh water, 
and as fast as they are untwined from 
the shell they are thrown inte tepic 
water, When we have the required 
number together, we boil them for ten 
minutes; and then strain them, Next, 
we place them in a saucepan, with a 
piece of butter, and toss them well about, 
and afterwards add a tablespoonful of 
flour, and moisten them with half white 
wine and half beef soup, not forgetting 
to flaver the cookery with a judicious 
proportion of sweet herbs, In this state 
they are allowed to stew for two hours 
longer, and then they are tender; and 
then would the sight of them = bile 
water into the mouth of a Roman Em 
peror, especially when thickened with 
the yolk of egys, and further flavored 
with citron and verjuice. 

By this time Wagstaff had finished his 
cigar. | had finished my second glass of 
of towdy, and ( whiy need [ blush te tell it, 
as almost every one ina cafe does the 
same?) pocketed the remaining lumps 
of sugar brought with the tray. Mid 
night had sounded at various intervals 
during twenty minutes, as the manner is 
with the clocks of Paris; and, thanking 
Wagstaff? for his snail supper and dis 
course on conchology, varied wich hints 
on cookery, | bade him good night near 
the Madeleine, and retired to my den in 
the seventh floor of the Rue du Rocher, 

-_ 


TAPPING FOR TODDY. 


HY 4. Th A. 





Among the various novelties which 
astonish and amuse anew comer in India, 
is to stroll in the morning and witness 
the operation of tapping the cocoanut 
trees for the delicious toddy they yield, 
Talk about agility being confined to the 
monkey tribe, or lamplighters shinning 
up ond down the lampposts——why, the 
teidy-man far surpasses the latter and 
fully equals the former, To see him 
climb up a cocoa-nut tree somewhere be 
tween sixty and seventy feet in height, 
and to witness his lightning like descent, 
despite the coarse nature of the bark of 
the tree, is marvellous, It is difficult to 
conceive how human flesh and blood can 
aceounplish such feats without being 
literally made mincemeat of. But he 
does it; and [ never remember hearing 
of any accident during twenty years’ 
residence in India, Long practice, how 
ever, and the natural suppleness of the 
Indians’ limbs, enable them to accom 
plish what constitutes them, almost to a 
man, acrobats; and from early childhood 
they are reared to gymnastic exercises, 
which impart immense muscular power 

The only assistance or helping medium 


employed by the toddy-man consists of 


two long and strong belts made out of 
coir, twisted into stout ropes, and oovercd 
over with hides, to prevent the friction 
toospeedily wearing away these supports, 
on the durability and strength of which 
the toddy-man's life or safety of limb 
depends, The largest of these belts, 
which open and shut with a powerful 
iron hasp, passes under the teddy man's 
armpits, and is so large as to admit of 
his leaning back against it sufficiently to 
enable him to give every successive throw 
or climb he makes upwards a sufficient 
impetus from the clutch of his powerful 
hands and the encireling strength of his 
arms. The smaller belt isin like mannes 
attached round his ankles. With these 
safeguards he throws up his arms as high 
as be can, and, getting a firm hold, hauls 
himself up rapidly; the naked toes of his 
feet help him materially in climbing up 
against the side of the tree, the two girths 
that bound him round the tree gliding 
up easily with him, and, when he at 
length reaches the top, constituting a 
species of easy chair for him: for he rests 
his feet tirmly against the lower one, and, 
leaning back against the upper, has the 
free use of his arms and hands whilst he 
detaches the teddy-pot from the sprout 
to which it is attached, and which, but 
for the operation of tapping, would have 
produced fruit) in abundance: in short, 
the juice that oozes through the sprout 
is the sap that would have « Uy dl the 
pith and sweetness of the cocoanut and 
the delicious water which this fruit eon 

tains The toddy man carries a sharp 
knife in a girdle round his waist, and 
slung over his shoulder a large brass pot, 
into which he pours thre today is he passe ~ 
from tree to tree, and, possessing perfect 
knowledge of the exact quantity which 
his line of tope will produce, the brass 
receptacle is always large enough for the 
supply. Tlaving emptied the teddy. pot, 

before replacing it he unsheathes the 

knife at bis side, and ents a small slice 

off the protruding sprout, and fastening 
the tenldy pot to it secure ly, slides down 
again to ferra firme, 

The toddy man's greatest enemies, in 
places up the country, or isolated topes, 
are legions of monkeys, who net only 
drink all his toddy, and break the pots 
inte the bargain, but twist off the he avy 
fruit and pitch them down upon his head 
if he shows any symptoms of remonstrat 
ing with a gan ora pallet bow. Indeed, 
their great predilection for the cocoanut 
is supposed to be the origin of that name 





being applied to this gi rantic and elegant 
tree, it being derived from the Portugues 

maceco,” or macace,”’ which signities 
moukey; aml a monkey's skull bears 
always a resemblance to a cocoanut in 
that part of the shell where the three dots 
or scars indicate the spots through which 
the three embryos of the fruit would have 
been equally developed, but for the fact 
of twoof them being const antly al» rtive. 

And now fora viass of thin « R«juisite 
txldy, after it has been duly strained 
throug rh a sieve, to clear it of the thirsty 
ties that have tumbied in during the 
descent of the tuldy man. It is sweet 
‘tis transparent; it is cool and harmless 
in the fresh state; and if you ask the 
toddy-man, he will tell you that the 
nectar of the godsof old never surpassed 
the taddy which his tope of trees produces 


EV ENIN( 


STORY OF A DEVIL.-FISH. 


POST. 





We had left Colombo, in the island of 
rounded Galle, and were well in the bay, 
ing over a calm and tranquil sea 


May, we saw on our starboard beam, and 
a small schooner 
There was nothing in 
her appearance or position to eacite re 
, but as we came 
lazily examined her with my binocular, 
and then noticed between us, but nearer 
her, a long, low, swelling object lying on 
the sea, which from its color and shape | 


masa, hitherto at 


or, Which visibly reeled 
and then righted, ; 
swayed sideways, and 
with my glass | could clearly discern the 


Judging from their excla 
mations the other yazers must have wit 


om ends, lay there a few 


hiboating a reversed © neign : oe ti 
from the lookers-on, and, as if by instinet, 
ship's head was at once 
. which was now marked 
by the forms of those battling for 


schooner which only twenty minutes be 
fore floated bravely on the smooth sea, 
As seon as the poor fellows were able to 


their vessel had been 
submerged by a gigantic 
calamary, the animal whieh, 
form, attracts so much 
Brighton aquarium as the vetopus 
narrator had his version of 
in the main all the 
remarkably as to 

As soon ashe was at leisure, 


following is a copy of his narrative 
1 was lately the skipper of the Pearl 


tight a little craft as ever sailed the seas, 
with a crew of six men j 
Mauritius for Rangoon in bal 
, to return with paddy, 3 


eight degrees fifty minutes north, longi 


we sighted a twoomnasted serew on our 
ort quarter, about tive or six miles off 
ery seon after, as we 


about half a mile off on our larboard side, 
and remained spread out, 


* but it sloped less, and was 
of a brownish color; even at that distance 


and it seemed to be basking in the sun, 


replied Tom Seott 


sa too round for that 


las | was preparing te tive, 


» that ere is a squid, 
us if you hurt him,’ 
Siniling at the idea, [let tly and hit 
him, and with that he 
a great ripple all around him, 


* Out with all youraxes and knives,’ 


‘Not aware of the danger, and never 
having seen or heard 


touching the helm or ropes to yet out of 


, had found axes, and 
, and all were looking 


sstuface of the water, and an enormous 
ui the oblong beoly was at 


least half the size of our vessel in length 


might have been one 
in the timethat [have taken to write 


mnement monstrous arms like 
* vessel and she heeled ov 
second the totster was aboard, spucezed 
in between the two masts, 
‘Slash for your lives, 





and just ast went 


can't tell whe ran up the ensign 

tor sells his medicine as weil as prescribes 
but it is very frequently the 
) Up @ preseription of 
thirty remedies to be comp 


the question will arise 
Phe physician makes as low 


high, that it cannot be 


rather than pay the 





SALT IN THE SEA& 


Many people imagine that the ocean 


water i naturally salt, and will be sur 
prised to know that the «alt comes from 
recks, and is washed inte the «ea. The 
wa depends on the disintegration of 
recks on land for ite saltness It dows 
net originate in oceans or seas, Kaine 
wash itand hold it in solution as parti 
cles are liberated by violence, decompo 
sition, and gradual action of many natu 
ral forces, All streamiets and rivers, 
therefore, are constantly transporting 
salt to the sea, If there is more than can 
be held in selution, then it accumulates 
in masses at very deep points, which, in 
the revolution to which matter ia subject 
may again be a stratum of salt some 
where remote from where the mass was 
found. Thus the salt mines of Portland, 


Maine, and the wast horizontal bed of 


pure salt in Texas, as well as that moun 
tain of rock salt in St. Domingo, were 
collected at the bottom of ancient seas, 
which are now dry land remote from 
water. There are | Ia 

the process of dutireneation of salt from 


we in Africa where 


rocks is regularly going on, but there is 


not water power enough to foree it out 
ward to the sea. Hence the particles are 
spread abroad and mixed with the soil 


Phe negroes of Kallial, in Northern Af 


rica, having diseovered ite distribution 
where there is no water to dissolve it in 
the ground, leach it. In that way they 
separate the salt, By evaporating the 


water holding: it in selution, an exeellent 


article for domestic purposes is) pro 
duced, Salt pervades the earth, Itex 


ists in the grasses and most vegetable 
products on which animals feed, In that 
way they derive enough in most countries 


to meet the demands of their natures, 





They requ as much as civilized ho- 


manity. With them salt is necessary as 


with ourselves for keeping the organs of 
vision in good condition, Stop the sup 
ply, and blindness would be universal 
—_ an = 
Wiixina.— There is a class of persons 
in this world, by ne means small, whose 


prominent peculiarity iswhintee. They 


whine because they are poor, on, if rich, 
because they have no health to enjoy 





their riches; they whine beeause it is 


too sunny, they whine because they have 
‘ne luck," and others’ prosperity ex 


cords thems; they whine beeause some 


friemds have died and they are still living, 
they whine because they have aches and 
pains, and they have aches and pains 
because they whine; and they whine no 


one can tell why, Now we would like 


to say a word to these whining persons 
Frat, stop whining —it is of no use com 
plaining, fretting, fault foecling, and 
whining, Why, you are the most ce 
lude«dt set of creatures that ever lived! 
Do you know that it is a well settled 
principal of physiology and common 
sense that these habitaare more exhaust 
ing to nervous vitality than almost any 
other violation of physiological law ? 
\nd do you not know that life is pretty 
muchas you make it? You can make 
it bright and sunshiny, or you can make 
it dark and shadowy. This life is meant 
only to discipline us to fit us for a 
higher and purer state of being Then 
stop whining and fretting, and yreoon your 
way re jotting. 
-_ - -_ 

Seir-baxcusina, The same vanity 
which leads us to assign our niosfortunes 
or misconduct to others, prompts us te 
attribute all our lucky changes to our 
own talent, prudence and forethought 
Not a word of the fates or stars when we 
are getting rich, and everything qoes on 
prosperously, So deeply rooted im ous 
nature is the tendency to make others 
responsible for their own misdeeds, that 
we lapse inte the process almost uneon 
sciously. Men seokl their children, ser 
vants and dependants for ther own 
errors; couchimen invariably punish thei 
horses, after themselves have made any 
stupid blaoder indriving them, and even 
children, when they have tumbled overa 
chair, revenge themselves for their awk 
wardness by beating and kicking the 
impassive furniture, 

—_-_ = -_ 

INDUSTHY may be considered as the 
purse, and frugality as its strings, which 
should rather be tied with a bow than a 
double knot, that the contents may not 
be too diffienit of acoess for reasonable 
Purposes, 

—_ -_> -__ 

Tuk trae motives of our actions, like 

the real pipes of an organ, are usually 


concealed, But the gilded and the hollow 


pretext is pompously placed in the front 
for show, 
os - - 


on lives are truly at an end when we 


are beloved no longer, the chilliness of 


the grave has been passed through 
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MYSTERY OF THE GREAT LAKES. 


Lake Erie is only sixty or seventy feet 
tleep, Sut “Lake Ontario, whigh ia five 
humdred amd ninety two foot deep, is two 
hundred and thirty feet below the tide 
level of the ooean, of as low as most 
parts of the Galf of St. Lawrence and 
the bottom of Lakes Huron, Michigan 
and Superior, although the surface is ao 
much higher are all from their waat 
depth, on a lewel with the bottom of 
Ontario, Now, asthe discharge through 
the River Detroit, after allowing for the 
probable portion carried off by evapor 
—_ does not appear by any means equal 
to the quantity of water which the three 
upper lakes receive, ithaa been conjec 
tured that a subterranean river may run 
from Lake Superior, by the Haren, to 
Lake Ontarie Thin conjecture ie not 
improbable, and aceounta for the singu- 
lar fact that salmon and herring are 
caught in all the lakes communicating 
with the St. Lawrence, but in ne others. 
Asthe Fallsof Niagara must have always 
existed, it woukl puszle the naturalist to 
say how these fish got inte the upper 
lakes without some such subtermnean 
tiver, Moreover, any peri«lieal obstrue- 
tion of the river would furnish a not 
improbable solution of the mysterious 
flux and retlux of the lakes, 

-_>| 

Tairtes,— There are many little thir 
in the household, attention to whieh 
indispensable to health and happiness, 
The kind of air which cireulates in a 
house may seem a small matter, for we 
cannot see the air, and not many people 
know anything about it; yet if we do not 
provide a regular supply of pure air 
within our houses, we sbvalt inevitably 
suffer for our neglect. A few apecks of 
dirt may seem neither here nor there, 
and aclosed door or window appear to 
make little difference of a life dest 4 
by fever, and, therefore, the little dirt 
amd littl: bad air are very serious mat. 
ters, and ought to be removed aeoord-. 
ingly. The whole of the household regu- 
lations are, taken by themselves, tritles— 
but trifles tending to an important re- 
sult. 





_ -|- —_ 

Trosk who hav@resourees within them. 
wives, whe cun care to live alone, want 
friends the least, but, at the same time, 
best know how to prize them the mont, 

—_ - > 

Conteme? blunts the edge of a keen 
lampoon better than reason: railing ia ne 
creditable qualification, for whe tin 
dirt that has another weapon at command? 
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The shop windows, like the trees, have 
begun to glow with their rich autumnal 
tints; the gay blending of colors 
artistically diay , reminds one of the 
shifting scenes of a kaleidescope. ‘ The 
season,’ in the aoveptation of the term, 
as known to the fashionable world of 
opera and ty goers, has opened with 
ab canmeel goals of brilliancy and 
variety of amusement. Modistes declare 
they are ‘up to their eyes” > 

.] the various costumes for the 
coomenate, for evening and reception 
wear 

As this is the time when such articles 
of the toilette as opera cloaks and party 
dresses are in great demand, it will not, 
we opine, be deemed amine by our fair 
readers if we give a few suggestions oom 
cerning the like 

We saw a charming opera cloak, said 
to have been made at the estab'ieliment 
of the celebrated Worth, which we will 
describe in detail, It was made of the 
white woolen cloth known abroad as the 
“Hedouwin cloth,’ and was a yard and 
ahalf in width Thre yards were re 
quired to make the cloak The shape 
was simple and easily imitated, and yet 
unusually elegant when finished and 
draped = It was cut in one long piece 
straight, and the entire length of the 
three yarde—and lined throughout with 
white mateiaase silk A heavy silk fringe 
was placed around three sides of the war 
ment, the two shorter sides the width of 
the cloth, and one of the long sides, the 
length, in fact, of the cloth The upper 
or untiimmed side bad a large hook 
placed a yard from the end, and an eye 
to correspond a yard from the other end 
When the two ends were hooked to 

ther, the yard of material between ' 
‘ormed a most graceful howl, which was 
ornamented with three ee flat tansels 
of Angora goat's hair Bhd silk \_ 
mentene A heavy silk cord, and tas 
selato acoord with those upon the hood | 
was placed at the top, so as to te Leneomar ly 
alwout the merck The hewn, tne ity large, 
could be drawn at will ower the head, as 
protection when going out Into the night 
alr 

A beautiful evening dreas was made of 
silk, trimmed with beouwille 
nees of tulle of a bright sulphur yellow, 
caught here and there with trailing 
sprays of searlet sage and the gray leaves 
of the fellage plant A rich Gounce of | 
black Alengen lace, a half yard in depth 
was placed alvrwe the puffings of tulle 
A tablier or apron overdress of the same 
lace, and a berthe for the low neck of 
completed this very atriking 


rhh amber 


the waist 
Sprays of sage and gray leaves 
were wor 


cemetutne 
homngoeel thee verdress, and 
tapes thee Deomcrm andl tre thee twtr 

A dress for reception or dinner wear 
of mauve faille and pale lila 
crepe de chen The undershirt was of 
the faille, long, and with all the fullness 
confined te the back, which was laid im 
a large and triple box plait. The bottom 
of the drews was trimmed with a knife 
eige pleating of the faille about six 
ml deep Abowe this was placed a 
deep puffing of the lilac crepe de chene 
Two upright ruftles of alternate ene jn" le 
faille were placed abowe this 


wan tac 





chene and 
putting The 


of ereys che 


oventress was a long apron 
edged with a heavy 
manve silk The apron 
war gracefully folds at the 
sides, and fell in three plaite at the back, 


obvi 
meme fringe of 
hemopreed in 


whieh was held tn place by tapes sewed 
\ sash of mauve faille edged 
fell over the twweke ber 
mace the 


underneath 
with fringe 
The Cer eage wars ¢ sage, 





oivass shape and of the crepe de chene 
jacket of the 
pattern of 


A aloe velens mauve faille 


wrought in a palm leaves 
done in fine white jet, was made te be 
wort over the 
The sleeves were ball tight te the elluw, 


themoe im a knife eclge 


trav of crepe de chene 
falling from 
pleated frill edged with 
than that upon the 
faille placed at the 
the frill commenced. also down the front 
Har of the faille, ending on 


harrower Cringe 
hows of 
elhow where 


vend ress 
Were 


A starmding os 


revers upot the bust, and lined with the 
crepe ck hene, tinished this very ele 
gant cmmtutnne 1d, ona bole frills of milk 


tulle were worn naite the neck of the 
of the sloowes 
forget to 
bonnets and hate worn at 
for driving, of the 


cutrass and the tf) 

We must) net mention the 
Troe pthotis ot 
theatre, ot The 
newost French models are of the darkest 
shades of brown, blue, mauve and myrtle 


green, and are of the shape which has 


the new hale freent This front is 
lined with white silk The outende of 
the hat or bonnet ts trimmed with loops 
of white conled faille, pale pink or but 
rwes, and small white ostrich tips 


Strings of white tulle of 
are fastened under the crown behind 
brought rownd and crassed lightly over 
the bosom in front, sometimes fastened 
there with a smal! cluster of rosebuds 
te match the 
mart. 


crepe de Lins 


Tang 
of white greys liwse oot tulle are 
often worn lightly about the 
hew! and face, to the yera and theatre 
by Parisian belles The effect 
charming when the face 
tel@ves for 
be en regle must have not less than Uiree 
or four buttons 

We have net space to allude very par 
trewlarly or in detail to the beautiful new 
material s© popular in Paris for over 
dresses and polonaises, and which comes 
in such charming shades—the genuine 
“cachemere de linde,”’ as it is called 
Itie much finer and softer than the cash 
mere we are accustomed ta, and less 
heavy than camel's hair cloth, We shall 
ge some desoriptions in our next of the 
wautiful madels in this material which 
we have lately seen. It is said soon to 
be the most popular material for wear 
abroad! 

Chatelaine pockets and attachments 
for belts are more fashionable than ever 

We have been requested to give de 
scriptions of underwear, which we will 
do ip our next. By special arrangement 
we have « some very beautiful 
and models for children's and 
wear. We never 


remove im the hat 
wrapped 


is Theat 
is fresh and 


youthful such oowalons te 


for their mammas. Niwon 
ANSWERS TO CORRESFOX DENTS. 
Axxn.—When goods are sent “(. «). 
D.,” a “collect on delivery,”’ as the 
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sire. A beaded belt and pocket would and with « reckless shout, Dave pressed 


cost you from 63 to GA, acoording to the om. 
material of which it is made and the | 


amount of work upon it. The price of a 
good piece of alpace per yard would be 
from seventy five cents to one dollar 
You, we can purchase a gold chain and 
send by express 
te $25 for a nice one, not very elaborate 
We are very happy to anewer your ques 
tien, and are in nu wise inconvenienced 
thereby. Write again 

Mus. Nerrin ¢ 


Dress your littl 


bey of four in the kilt suite desonbed in| 
| the gras, rushing straight towards me 


our last Houdeir, Make hia overcoat a 
long, loome sacque, with a dress cape 
Gray or dark blue are nice colors for 
such a garment. Trim with braid of 
same shade and smoked pear! buttons 
If you mean a paper 
send one for Ubirty-five cents, We will 
give in our meat descriptions of such 
wraps, but if youare in hurry make 
yours, we would advise a long, loose 
oe without sleeves, and with only 


to pass comfortably through. Make a 
very deep cape, ond loop it directly in 


the middie, half way down the back, in| 
ttern will | 


two upturned plaita. The 
cost forty centa. Yea; send to us for 
paper patterns, 
you newd 

Aswix L.—Wear your hair in a long 
plait, looped up. and tied with black or 
searlet ribbon The plait hangs low be 
hind, unoomfortably — we think, still 
fashion decrees it 

Mina J.—4)aydized jewelry in not an 
fashionable as formerly, still many wear 
it. Jet is always fashionable, and Etrus 
can gold. Enameled seta representing 
flowers are very pretty, and stylish 

hrrik G Pale blue combined with 
black velvet is very effective, and will 
be much worn this winter It will be 


jeapectally becoming to you, as you say 


yeu are fair, with a “little tint’ of 


auburn in your hair 
-_ - - 
rvE LOST MY HEART 
BY RIL Temes 


Wheretemy beart’ Alas’ not here 
It wander d from my careful keeping, 

Ant stele a@ay” one summers eve 
When | wae too securely sleeping 





1 called it beck Ab, treant heart 
It would not heel the timely warnin 
Hut vow 4. with many a blesh ant emile 
It would retarn before the morning 


The morning came, bat not my heart 
I ve never soon the wanderer sines 

Anile t forgtve the taithlews elf 
Por keeping me in euch suspense 






I've loot my heart What must be dome’ 
Tie plain | cannot live without it 
Perchance, some day it may return, 
If TL don't say too much about it 


Andes Diltry to bear my lowe 
My wounded feelings I must emother 
Imay perhaps repelr my toe 
And eome day Gad myself another 
Will he one volunteer a loan 
Toth Lean get beck my own * 
—-_——_-_ —_ 


A ROGUE ELEPHANT 


HY JAme ANMOTT 

Karly one morning, some twelve years 
ago, when engaged in seme government 
engineering works in) Ceylon, To was 
aroused by my boy, and, hastily swallow 
ing a cup of pure coffee, | jumped into 
my bath tub, and, in half an Leu, I 
issued from my room, feeling oool and 
refreshed. | was quickly joined by my 
friend Dave, and, deseending the stairs, 
we mounted our littl: pomes waiting for 
us at the door Two natives carned our 
rifles, another our basket of prowistona, 
aud our body servants rode behind us, 
with palm leaf shield us 
from the rays of the sun 

\ tew traveling under the 
guidance of ‘Tamby brought us te a 
through the 


umbrellas to 
hiner’ 
jratage be dense foliage of 
which the sun's mys scarcely penetrated 
Trotting slowly on, we finally reached 
the border of a small lake, 
which a dense thorny jungle was grow 
prope, tied at wertebel bee am utter tin preset 
bility te pemet rate witheut 
being almost term te pieces, but which 
afforded a safe retreat tor elephants and 
ether animals, upen whose thick hides 
the thorns would have noeffeet.  Tamby 
informed us that we had reached the 
haunt of a and, «dis 
mounting from our horses, they were lod 
hy our attendants to a col, shady spot, 


around 


threnageh at 


rye «¢ lephant 4 


sel allowed to graze 

We laid in wait for bim over half an 
hour, but ne elephant made his appear 
ance. Tamby was consulerably chagrined 
and when l pre 
posed to-enter the jungle, he did not op 
merely 


at his want of sucoess 


prone it strongly, saying 
Salib, me know plenty men yet killed 


very 


mo 

Hut Dave was as anxious as myself to 
have ashot at any risk, and we prepared 
to enter the jungle, by crawling on our 
hands and knees We had to trail our 
rifles after us, and it was anything but 
Mt, working our way through At 
a cobra di capello might 


pleas 
any minute, 
spring upon us, or the small ground ser 
pent sting us, resulting in a quick and 
hormble death. Tut it was too late to 
think of backing out now, and we pressed 
slowly on, making as little noise as pos 
sible 

Suddenly, Tamby stopped, and mo 
tioned us te be quiet. 1] latened intently, 
and | heard the leaves rustling. Coc 
ing our rifles, Dave and | peered through 
the jungle, but so dense was the foliage 
that we could not see a thing Phere 
were bo trees, or anything which would 
afford us shelter, in case the animal was 
net killed by our first shots, Suddenly, 
we heard a peculiar “ prur-r-r,”’ followed 
by ashrill trumpeting sort of nome, and 
a terrible crashing sound, such as only 
an elephant could make 

“Fire, when you see him, Dave!’ I 
shouted, fully alive to our danger 


Sahib, sahib’’ shouted Tamby, 
“two, three, four elephant—all run 
quick!” 


But this was easier said than done 
It's true the elephants had made a sort 
of lane or path through the thorny 
thicket; but the thorns and bushes had 
closed near enough to tear our clothes 
t tatters, and lacerate our skina, the 
pain of which we did not feel at the 
time, so Intense was our cacitement as 
we dashed through the jungle after them, 
Tamby using his hatohet to goad effect 
on the creepers and vines in our road. 

The elephants were flying at a 
rate, and Se could hear them ouioen 
along, the noise growing fainter —~ 
fainter. Tamby cautioned us to be 
ready, for at any moment one of them 
might dash upon us. 


{was now getting terribly bot, and | and a white 


the perspiration ran off me in streama. 
At last, we were ited by the sight 
of an elephant of usa j ng 
along through the jungle at a pe 
rate of . 

* Now, Harry, the sport commences"’ 


furnial thing | 
acai ant | rage and triumph, he stood within three 


We at last come to a clear space, com. 
‘prising several acres, covered q@ith « 
teh growth of lemon grass Not an 
| elephant could be seen, and | was look 


| img in every direction, when a scream 


It would coat from 610 | 


from Tamby, followed by, ‘* Sahib, sahib, 
look dere, elephant comes!’ caused me 
to turn in the direction indicated 

An immense elephant, who looked 
every inch the one we wanted, with his 
rec high in the air, ears cocked, and 
tail streaming out, came bursting out of 


, Mereaming with rage, he aivanced at an 


awful pace; to escape was impossible 


' the grass was no impediment to him, but 


| a terrible one to me 
pattern, we can) 


Dave, who had 
wandered off some distanoe, in his eager 
ness to get a shot, had heard Tamby's 
shout, and waa very leisurely work. 


| ing his way back; but the elephant, in 


, powerful trunk ike 


two minutes, would be upon me; and | 
really thought my last moment had come. 


armholes or slits for the hands and wriata | The sensations that came over me were 


; 


terrible in the extreme: but with asteady 
aim, and nerves like steel, I leveled my 
rifle at the rogue. (mn he came, with a 
0 far greater than | supposed an 
elephant was master of 

In another moment, with a scream of 


feet of me, and I fired full at his ugly 
looking head, at the same time jumping 
to one side under cover of the amoke ; 
but too late to escape a blow from his 
@ cannon. ball 
shot from a cannon, | felt myself hurled 
through the air, and I[ landed about 
fifteen yarda from the elephant, on a pile 
of grass and leaves, He had struck me 


| on the thigh, and I thought my leg must 


be broken. For a moment, | waa be 
wildered, but I heard the huge monster 
beating about the grass in search of me, 
and bitterly Lregretted my folly in coming 
after a rogue-clephant. [ laid wtill as 
death, not daring to groan, nor scarcely 
breathe. Tamby had disappeared, and 
Dave was nowhere to be seen, Hound 
and round he walked, beating the grass 
and earth in his impotent rage and fury 
Suddenly | heard the report of a rifle! 
1 saw the elephant strike oconvulsively 
once or twice in the air, stagger a few 
steps, and then, with a shock that shook 
the earth, he fell, crushing everything 
around him, At that instant objects 
became indistinct and swam before my 
eyes; and when consciousness again re 


| turned I found myself on a litter, beside 


the little lake, and Dave was bending 
over me anxiously, bathing my face with 
water. 

“Are you much burt, Harry?" 
quired, anxiously. 

‘No, [think not,’’ | replied, ‘though 
I feel terribly shaken.’ 

‘*No doubt of that. 
were killed at first.” 

"Twas a narrow escape, anyhow.’ 

The numbness bad left my leg, but the 
pain was still severe, Luckily, no bones 
were broken, and, with the assistance of 
Dave's arm, | hobbled to where the horses 
were standing, and we slowly returned 
towards my “. 

On arriving, rubbed my leg with 
some liniment, and the swelling and pain 
quickly subsided. [sent Tamby the 
following day to the scene of our ex 
loita, and secured the rogue'’s tusks 
fave’s shot had finished the monater 
Ile arrived just in time to save me from 
a bornble death, 

iat > > 


MY “PERSONAL, AND THE RE. 
SULT THEREOF. 


HWY CHESTER LINGOL™S 


1 thought you 


Tp nwon al 1 stleman, twenty 
eight years of age, a merchant, rather tal 
rad casonably vod hing, desires ta 

rresy ad with t lady, of heerful dixpo 
sition and pee maint manners, with a crew 
fo mart wony The advertiser does not 

yuere wh, but a por Ile 4a 
quite aware that a great many attempta 
will he made to convert his honealintentiona 
info a joke, but aa thas notice is inserted im 
ill sincerity, he warns thos rh we t 
simalarly disposed 4 their anawerst 
wure Ile has a heart for the sincere, a 
horasewhip for the impert nt In ctther | 
tw, a rnawers wall rece ‘j mptatten 
fron af addressed to OF. Bk, five f this 
paper” 


After repeated failures this was the 
result, and | felt rather proud of my 
composition. Thad no very great idea 
that anything but fun would 
certainly net the slightest notion of in 
volving myself ino a personal collision 
with any one Still the presentiment 
that it was not destined to be alla barren 
joke, pressed upon me. Twas a bashful 
man, and my natural weakness had been 
greatly increased by a want of acquaint 
ance with female society, which want 
arose from another cause namely, tow 
close an application to business, As I 
satin my bachelor quarters, cheerless 
and solitary, one dull evening, after a 
tedious day's work, LT thought to myself, 
“Is this to go on forever? Am I to 
spend my prime in days devoted to pour 
ing over a ledger, and nights spent in 
devising how to increase the balance 
sheet on the right side?" 1 sighed, not 


result: 


from love, but from labor; for to tell the | 


truth, lL had never been in lowe. 1 sighed 
again, and pitied my own lonely state, 
and pity we know is akin te love. But 
with my confounded timidity, which 
almost made me run at the sight of a 
bonnet, how was the matter to be accom. 
plished? | had been too much occupied 
to devote the time and too bashful to 
make the effort to form an attachment. 
Most men at my age would have already 
settiod the matter, and even in my case 
it was through no disineclination, for had 
any young lady of moderately agreeable 
powers taken the trouble, she might 
have married me long ago, and I should 
have been grateful to her—but | was too 
bashful to adopt the initiative. Accord- 
ingly, with no practical design for any 
thing serious resulting, I determined to 
insert the foregoing notice in one of the 


papers, only, as I persuaded myself, for | 
On Saturday the advertisement 


a joke 
appeared, and | heard its style canvassed 
by many of my acquaintances, and it was 
suggested by more than one that I was 


the domestically destitute individual who | 


vat it forth. On Tuceday | sent my boy 
bor ©. K.'s letters, and he returned 
speedily with quite a number. It re 
uired Let little penetration to discover 
© motive which prompted most of the 
| answers—eeveral seeking to elicit my 
name—etill more suggesting of 


| meeting, where | was to exhibit myself 





with a red flower in my right buttonhole 
erchief in my left 
,hand. Ono, however, seemed to breathe 
_anairof genuine sincerity. It was signed 
“Y. Z.," and proposed an interview in a 
neighboring — about fifty miles 
from where I was living. She said there 


was something so honest and straight- | 





| forward in my request that she was con- 


vinoed it was real, at all events she was) 


aatisfied that | was a gentleman, and 


| that she could rely upon my keeping her | 


name secret, if after we met nothing | 


came of the mecting. She modestly in- 
| timated that she, too, was tired of her 
lonely lot. She would, therefore, see me 
on a certain day at the Kainbow Hotel 
in the village of b——, and if mutual 


approbation did not follow the interview, | 


why there was no harm done, Most 
people would have put this down as a 
trap or trick to send me on a “wild 
goose chase,’ I did not. As luck would 
have it, business called me on the very 
day vamed into the immediate vicinity 
of the place of meeting designated in her 
note. A presentiment impelled me to 
aoept and keep the engagement 

At the time of which I am writing the 
railroad did not run to the village men 
tioned, and the longest _— of the 
juurney—it would seem ridiculous to call 
it that now—had tw be made by stage 
Keeping in view, also, my business en 
f ment, I determined to start the day 
yefore the one named in the biliet-dous 
of my fair unknown. There were but 
two passengers in the stage when we ieft 
the railre station at X-—— for the vil 
lage of B-—, myself and a pleasant, 
talkative, honest-faced old gentleman. 
Shy and timid in female society, | was 
yet esteemed animated and sociable 
enough amongst my own sex. We had 
no trouble, therefore, in making our- 
wives agreeable to one another, and it 
was not long before I discovered that my 
fellow passenger was well acquainted 


with the parties with whom I had the. 


business engagement. This seemed at 
once to serve asa satisfactory introduc- 
tion and a mutual guarantee of respectr- 
bility; so much so, indeed, that as the 
stage approached B , and the old 
gentloman learned that I meant to stay 
there that night, he said that I would 
tind st rather dull at the hotel, and he 
should be pleased to have me spend the 
evening with him. My “fair engage- 
ment’? was not till the next day, and, 
as I liked the old gentleman, I accepted 
his offer. After a substantial supper, | 
gave some additional attentions to my 
toilet and started in search of my travel- 
ing companion, | had no difficulty in 
finding him out, for he was evidently a 
man of some importance in the place, 
My old friend received me heartily, and 
introduced me to his wife and three 
daughters—" Young ladies, whom an 
undiscriminating world seemed disposed 
to leave upon my hands,"’ said he, with a 
merry laugh. 

“Ah, papa,’’ said the eldest, who, 
with her sisters, seemed to reflect her 
father's fun, and enjoy my embarrass 
ment, ‘if you don't >» Mon. of us seon it 
won't be your fault, for all your intro- 
ductions sound like advertisements.” 

At the mention of this last word, I felt 
somewhat discomposed, and almost re- 
grettad my engagement for the next 
day, when that very night, perhaps, my 
providential opportunity had arrived, I 
need not trouble you with allour sayings 
and doings during the evening; suftice it 
to way, that I found them a very pleasant, 
friendly family, and was surprised to tind 
how easily I forgot all my shyness and 
timidity, encouraged by their sociability 
and good-humored conversation, They 
did not inquire whether I was married 
or single, for where there were three 


young, pretty, unmated daughters the | ure the lady's finger, but it would be much 


question might seem invidious. I, how- 
ever, in the freedom of the moment, 
volunteered the information of my bache 
lorhood. LT thought T had no seoner 
communicated this fact, than the girls 
passed round a glance of peculiar intelli- 
genee from one to the other. At that 
particular moment [cannot describe 
how very strange I felt. My sensations 
were between pleasure and contusion, as 
a suspicion tlashed on me and helped, | 
knew, to color my cheeks. Presently 
the eldest, with an assumed indifference 
which visibly cost her considerable effort, 
asked me where | was staying and if 1 
should remain over the next day. 

* At the Rainbow Hotel,’ | answered, 
and added, with some embarrassment, 
that I had an important engagement 
there for the next morning. 

It was with difficulty they restraineda 
laugh; they bit their lips and their eyes 
telegraphed to each other what to me 
were now easily interpreted messages, 
I had no longer a suspicion—I was cer 
tain, Se, after having some music, as I 
rose to depart, with a tremendous effort, 
I mustered courage to say aside to the 
eldest 

“Shall O. K. consider this (Ae inter 
view?” 

A blush of conseious guilt, T should 
rather say innocence, told me | had sent 
my random arrow to the rig&t quarter; 
so | pressed the matter ne further at that 
moment, but I did Aer hand. 

IT remained at the Rainbow next day 
until an hour after the appointed time, 
but no one—not fhe one, at all events 
appeared. 

**Well,”’ thought I, brushing my hair 
and carefully adjusting my tie, ‘since 
the mountain will not come to Mohamet, 
why Mohamet must go tothe mountain,” 
so | walked up the street to the house of 
my old friend. The young ladies were 
all in, and the eldest blushed crimson on 
seeing me, Shortly after my entrance 
the two younger excused themselves, on 
some trivial pretext about household 
duties, and left the room. I at once 
took advantage of their absence to say, 
*Y. Z. was not punctual this morning.” 

The crimson in her face was now so 
deep that a sceptic himself would no 
longer doubt. I need say no more; that 
evening, in her father’s garden, she con- 
fessed that she and her sisters had con- 
aspired to bring me to B on a fool's 
errand, never meaning, of course, to keep 
the engagement. 

* Then,” said I, ‘since you designed 
to take me in, you must consent to make 
me happy.’’ * ° ° ° 

“And what did she say, papa’ asks 
my youngest, who is now looking over 
my shoulder as I write. 

“Why, you little goose, she promised 
| to be your mamma, and she has kept her 
| word.’ 





_—>_- oS 
A Link Between Husnanps anv 
Wives, - Blessed be the little children who 
|make up #0 unconsciously for our life 
' disappointments. How many couples, mu- 
| tually unable to bear each other's faults, 
‘or to forbear the causes of irritation, 
| find solace for their pain in these golden 
| links which still continue to unite them. 
| Om that they are one. There they can 
| really repose. Those fragile props keep 
them from quite sinking disheartened 
by life’s roadside. How often has a lit- 
| tle hand drawn amicably together two 
' else unwilling ones, and made them see 
| how bright and blessed earth may be. 
| come in pronouncing that littl word— 
Forgive.” 





| purity 
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Se Ai\| commenications shoeld be addressed 
te R. J. ©. Watemn, Editor and tetor 
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Mtreet, Philedeiphia. 

ee This Department will he found an at 
tractive feature to all our readers. Io addition 
to tmportant and partieslar information for Sub 
erribers, (untributors, and others, it will contain 
many novel, instructive and entertaining topics, 
fully dieruseed in anewer to the numervus Notes 
aad Weeries contained in our genersi corres 
pumlenoe 

om _ oe 


SUBSCRIBERS BUREAU. 
Tenes for 187%, FoeTaGk FREraiD TO any 
abimaAS 


Single Suleortbers, om Rk Corr, 4 months. . 61.00 
. e ” 1s 
1 year, 300 


(ieee fewr , Ome year, postpaid to one 
address for $10.00, which i# 62.50 per copy 
high! copies, ome year, to the same post.cffice, 
for $20 do. and an siditional copy FrRaer to any 


ope remitUing (bat amoent at one (ime. 
Mewirtas us.—All remittances should be 
made by lira, Postal Mone 
tered Latter 
at our riek 


Order or Regis 
Money forw od im thie way te 
In send money, (he amount, and 
, should be distinetly stated 

TO “SY PART oF THe ' siTED 
S(THERTO FaldD BY SU secRI BRERA, 
Witt, artes Tee wimeT om Jant any, 1675, ax 
Fale ey 08 WITHOUT aPDITIONAL CHARGE TO 
otn Su peck eens 

a" Im orvering, the name, with Pest office 
eiidress, (sunty State, should be plain! 
written, Wh 


ac 
the former as well es 


be given 








CONTRIBUTORS BUREAU. 

Authors and others will take notice that, by 
rules ot the PP. (). Department, Manuscripts in 
tended for publication ip periodicals are subject 
to letter r Kejected MSHS. will not be 
returned, unless by special request, with sufi 
cient stamps enclosed lo prepay postage. 


PURCHASING BUREAU. 

In consequence of frequent applications from 
numerous correspondents living at @ distance, 
for the purchase of books, jewelry and many 
other articles, the above department has been 
established It te in charge of « thoroughly 
competent and responsible person, who will here 
after execute commissions for the purchase of 
goodaot every dese The Fashion Bai 
tress will give special attention to articles for 
Ladies toilet, Allorders must be accompanied 
by the money to be expended, with instructions 
as to kind, quality and quantity of qouwls de 
sired. Packages forwarded by mail or express 
to any part of the country 

*,* By an Actor Cosonnas passed June 23, 
1#74, and now in force, the mailing of articles of 
merchandise, in packages not exceeding four 
pounds in weight, on payment in postage al the 
rate of one cent for each two ounces is permitted 
The former law limited the weight to one pound 
The new law, therefore, will prove of great ac 
ecommedation to the public, enabling people ata 
distance to send orders to the large cities for in 
numerable articles, such as dry goods, clothing, 
books, jewelry, seeds, bulbs, photographs, tools, 
stationery, teas, engravings, etc., etc. and to 








FE. J. B.—"To get rid of freckles.” make two 
quarts of clean eond mix with it halfe 
ay of any pere tend bathe your face tn 

he mixture onee every day, ® linen rag 
This te said to be an excellent pe for the per 
power 


J.13_S. (Spring Volley, Minn. )—Thas writes 
es “Many thanks for the back nembers of the 
Post, which I have reeeived. Under the new 
regime, it i @ wonderful improvement over the 
Post of a few years back I never liked it asa 
literary journal heretofore, but now I go through 
itvery carefully. Matter and typography are 
Al, which does a printer's heart ote course, 
pot to mention readers." We need bardly nay 
that theese lines of appreciation and commenda 
tien from one who ie bimeeifa printer and editor 
of & pewrpaper, in Spring Valley, are very 
aratifying, and that our unceasing 

¢ the Post, and ke ite Great 
* paper in every respect, have been so far 
successful. We know that our readers, who are 
not printers, think the same, for we hardly re 
ceive a letter in which the writers do eav 








something about the wonderful improvement 

and transformation which they think we have 
effected in the Poet 

Latat Suinwa.—We were very nearly writ. 

| ing Little Sinner, for that would have + 


| more appropriate same for 


| the kind In thie country. 


have the articles sent by mail at much less than | 


express rates 


CORRESPONDENTS’ NOTES AND QUERIES. 
Anwre.—July 25, 1851, fell upon Friday, and 
November 12, 1863, on Sunday 


Vexitas.—There is some truth, no doubt, tn 
phrenology, so far as forming an estimate of a 
person's character and disposition by the aspect 
of his countenance ; but we must confess we have 
not much faith tp phrenology when regarded as 
eraniology, or judging by the bumps on a inan’s 
skull 

LO. Vv. Bh —We think the young man isin 
love with you, # far as we can judge from what 
you tell us, and the proposal he has made toe you 
Isa proof of his honorable intentions. If you 
love no one else, we think you would pot be wise 
in throwing away such a chance; you say you 
already esteem him very bighly asa friend, and 
esteem is more than half way on the road to 
love 

a. D. S.—The cost of an engagement ring 
should be made to depend upon the means anc 
circumstances of the gentleman presenting it 
It of course should only be given after the pro- 

so#al has been made and accepted. There would 
he nothing wrong in your asking to be allowed to 


better to try and guess as to the size 


J. R.O.—For an engagement ring, the kind 
which is most fashionable is a solitaire diamond 
set in a slender band of gold, the price varying 
aceording to the meansot the giver 
not suitable, as the water blackens them. In 
some countries the engagement or betrothal 
ring t# strictly emblematic; pearls signifying 
sapphires, love; emeralds, constancy ; 
rubies, fidelity, and diamonds, hope. The opal 
is by some persons considered unlucky for such 
& pUrpose 

J. F. M.—Yours ts a ease of very frequent oc 
currence, and one on which we are frequently 
consulted, a# any constant reader of our corres. 
pondence department must have noticed. You 
are tavorably impressed by a young lady, with 
whom you are not acquainted, and you want to 
know how you may become known to her, There 
is only one legitimate way, as we have re 
edly said, and that is by introduction, through 
the medium of some mutual friend, Lf there be 
ne mutual friend, then you must trust to the 
chapter of accidénts, because we are totally un 
able to give any further advice on the point 





Taek Love.—We are tempted to give the fol 
lowing letter just to show the preeocity of young 
people now addaye: * 1 am seventeen years old, 
and love a lady of fifteen. She proteases to love 
me in return, and when we are alone she acts as 
if she does love me, but when in company with 
others she seems distant towards me, We were 
corres ing for #& *, when she sent for 
her letters, saying T was cor nding with an 
other lady. Ltold her Iwas not, and she ap 
peared satisfied, but refuses te continue the cor 
respondence. Now, what should J de, try to 
quit loving her, or whact” We would wivise 
by ue Love by all means to © izy snd quit.” 

F. A. B.—The Polaris was a schooner of over 
four hundred tons, and sailed in) June, 187], on 
her expedition towards the North Pole. On the 
Isth Auguat, of that year, she left Upernavik, 
in Gireenland, after which no tidings were re 
ceived until May jb, 18)3, when our Ciovern 
ment was informed by telegraph from St. John's, 
Newfoundland, that nineteen persons, late of 
the Polaris, had been rescued from the floating 
ice in Baffin's Bay. by a British steamer. the 
Tigress, and had been landed at that port. From 
the evidence afterwards given by these sur 
vivors, the Polaris reached the highest northern 
latitude that has ever been attained by any Arc 
tic expedition, vig., 82> 16°. 

W.M.S.—It ts a common thing for people 











ou, for asking us 
such a question as Would there be any harm 
in carrying en Pom 3 a little Girtation with s gea- 
tleman who thinks himself irresistible, and 
breaking bis heart, if possible? Breaking gon. 
Lemon's hearts is a very serious matter, indeed, 
and we are grieved to see you make so light of it. 
W hat, however, if the gentieman should prove 
irresivtible in this case, at all events? 2 We 
cannot speak too highly of the college youallude 
tw. It ranks among the very beet institations of 
3. Yea, we pay for 
themall 4 Wethank you for your contribu 
tions to “Our Own Sphina” column. Your so- 
lutions of the diam< purtie and riddle, which 
cppeered in No, 7, are pertectly correct. Now 
that (he long winter eveings are so pear, we feel 
eure that this department will prove a fund of 
amusement and (pstruction, too, to many of our 
readers, who, like you, are fond of pursiing over 
enigmas, ete. 


1H. T. (Bridgewater).—We have sent you 
the number of the Post which failed to reach 
you. You ask us for a good recipe for canning 
reen corn. The following is said by those who 
ave tried It to be a really good one, and far 
superior to the old method of drying {t to pre. 
serve it. “Cut the corn from the cob and cook 
it in plenty of water ; to every yuart add one tea. 
spoonful of tartaric acid, dissolved in hot water, 
put it in while the corn is cooking; cook halfan 
nour, then Hill your cane and seal while hot. To 
prepare for the table, pour off the sour water 
when you open your cans, and replace with cold 
water; add not less than half a teaspoonful of 
wxla toe every can; then let it stand fora few 
minutes; ifthe water looks too yellow pour off 
part of it and adda little clear, then cook, and 
you will have corn that tastes as fresh as if just 
picked. Or perbaps this would be a more seca. 
rate way. Dissolve two and « half ounces of tar. 
taric acid in a pint of hot water ; of this solution 
use two tablespoonfuls to every quart of corn 
while boiling, when open for use add not quite @ 
teaspoontul of soda to every quart. 


r.0.M —You say that you have been visit. 
ing & young lady for some months, merely ase 
friend, however, and with no idea whatever of 
maying her attentions, but you have been told 
hat your visits are beginoipg to be talked about, 
and you are afraid that the lady bas become at- 
tached to you. As you yourself, however, have 
no feelings of love for her, you do not know what 
you should do, whether to go on or discontinue 
your visits, and want us to Reip you out of the 
dilemma youarein. You had no right to per 
mit the lady whom you “like but de not love,” 
to mistake for one hour the nature and objeet of 
your intentions. To allow an innocent girl to 
deceive herself intuthe the ideathat youare her 
lover and Intend to propose marriage is ungen 
tlemanly. You may be innocent—you may, as 
you say, never have suspected the existence of 
such an idea—but very tew will give you eredit 
for such verdancy. There are only two courses 
open to you Either, having engawed the affee. 
tions, and raised the hopes of the lady, you will 
feel yourself in honor bound to propose to her, 
orto diseontinue your visite ane bring shame 
and wellamerited censure on yourself by so 
doing 











Martix.—We don't see that we can do any 


| thing to restrain people from soeelping and 


tittle-tattling about your little love affair, for do 
it they will, tn spite of everything. We per 
fectly agree with you, however, ip all you say 
regarding this mania some persons have for gos 
sip—we ourselves have known instances of dawn 
ing loves cheeked ; unhappy loves made cruelly 
amet warm, honest loves turned cold, by this 
vorrid system of gossiping about young or un- 
married people. And if the love affair ever 
comes to a marriage—and the wonder is, con. 
sidering these things, that any love affair ever 
does come to that climax at all—then how it ts 
talked about! How one learns every single item 


| of what “ he” said, and “she” said, and what all 


Pearls are | 


the relations said, and how it came about, and 
how it never would have come about at all bet 
for so-and.so, and what they have to live wpon, 
and bow capable or incapable they are of livin 


| npen it, and how much better both parties woul 


have done if they had only left the choosing of 
the other to about four-and twenty anxious 


| friends, all of whom were quite certain they 
|; would have exactly suited somebody else, ete, 


; for a very uncertain increas 


when they have done anything wrong to do as | 


you have done, try and excuse themselves be 
cause they were so constituted, and could not do 
otherwise, A very lame excuse, indeed, this, 
Heaste follow their instincts, but men have souls 
to guide them. We all know right from wrong 
They cannot be confounded even inthe minds of 
the ignorant, Whoever is doubtful about the 


propriety of any act he a eee to do, has only | 
t 





k himself whether he would approve such 
anactil it were done by another, and affected 
his own interestsunfavorably. If his conscience 
says no, he had better leave itundone. If you 


; had done this you would not have to cast abvut 


for all kinds of excuses to defend your conduct 
and good name 

(rara G.—Has had an offer from a gentie 
man who is suitable in every way, except in the 
one tact of his being a widower, and she does 
not know whether she ought to accept him, as 
some of her friends have eon telling her that 
‘it is not possible for a man to lovetruly a 
second time.” If that is your only objection 
against him, Clara, you need hesitate no longer 
A man, (and a woman, too, of course.) can love 
truly a second time. Sometimes his affection 
in a second marriage is stronger than in that of 
the first, especially when in his second choice he 
is ruled more by his judgment (han a passionate 
preference. It sometimes happens that the re. 


commencement de neve of married life, eh } 
i 


the opportunity of avoiding many little failings 
long regretted, ae having at times thrown a 
cloud over the previous union. As you seem by 
your letter to Like the genileman, by all means 
accept his offer. 

Mannartan.—We have been at some trouble 
to hunt up the information which you asked for, 


and therefore you must excuse the little delay | 


that has cocurred in answering your letter. You 
wanted to know how many ironclads there were 
in Ferope. At this moment there are 142 iron 
clade in all Europe fit to be placed in line of 
bettie. Of these, England owns 3; France, 2; 


Austria, Russia. ltaly and Turkey, 15 each; | 


y. ®: Spain, 7; Denmark, 3 and ( 
& The tonnage of the (berman ironclads and 
the sise of their guns are, however, so uncom. 
monly great, that though few in number, they 
are regarded as more than a match forany navy 
ekcepting those of England, Russia and France. 
In addition to these there are 168 iron-cased 
veseeis in the diferent European natiuns for the 
defence of coasts, owt of which France has 30, 
Pagiand 23, Russia 18 431 screw frigates and 
corvettes make up the wooden array of Euro- 
pean strength atsea. Here Eng! . with im 
vessels, 6.670 guns and 60,700 horse power, has 
the Gret place. France, second on the list, bas 
Russia & Turkey 4, etc. 








ete, Your wisest course will be just to go on the 
even tenor of your way, utterly disregarding all 
you may hear, and let the gossip-mongers talk 
on to their hearts’ content 


T.C¢. R.—If you will really take our advice, 
you will remain where you are instead of wish- 
ing to go to New York or Philadelphia, or any 
other large city in the hope of obtaining the kind 
of employment you want You way you are 
making just enough to live on, and nothing 
more, where you are, and you think you ean do 
better ina large city. It would be extromely 
foolish of youto give up a certain competency 
“, more especially in 
times like the present, when “to make a living 
and nothing more’ is what hundreds and thou 
sands ip our large cities would only be too mlad 
to be able to say they are doing. Besides, you 
have already established a business where yon 
are, and in a new place you would have to begin 
all over again, with the added disadvantage of 
working among entire strangers. It is, we krow, 
avery common, but, at the same time, a very 
erroneous and mischievous belief, among young 
ple, especially, that if they can only come to 
any large city they will be sure todo well, The 
fact is that the avenues for labor of all kinds, in 
large cities, are overerowded by applicants for 
employment, and for one case of success, there 
are hundred of utter failures, of which the world 
never hears. Indnstry and energy will just as 
sureiy bring their reward in smaller eities, of 
even Villages, as in overcrowded citica, 











KW. M.—"I1 noticed in a recent isswe that 
you offered to purchase some book that one of 
your correspondents had written about and send 
it to him, and thought | would write and ask you 
if you would d» the same for anyone who asked 
you. Living, as I do, in a small country pan 
it is impossible for me to get sometimes articles 
that I would like to wet, simply because either 
the prices asked Were extortionate, or because 
they were not to be had there at any price. Now, 
it you really are willing to execute any commis- 
sions that are sent to you, I, for one, will be de 
lighted to take advantage of it, and | am sure 
there are hundreds who, like me, have taken the 
Post for years back, and who will feel no hesita 
tion in sending money to you, knowing that with 
you it will be perfectly safe, and laid out to the 
very best interests of those who send it. Let me 
know, please, as soon as possible.” Yes, we have 
for some time past been executing commissions 
for‘some of our old friends, and #eing what a 
very great conventence it was to them, and also 
because we bave been receiving of late an in 
creasing number of applications and letters like 
yours, we determined upon extending the same 
advantages to all who might feel inclined and 
anxiousto avail themselves of them. At the 
head of this department you will notice an an- 
nouncemont we have made of our Purchasin 
a In sending an order to us, you shouk 
take special pains to describe the article as aceu- 
rately as possible, and send us the amount which 
in your judgment will pay for them. If you send 
too much, we will refund you the overplus; aud 
if you donot send enough, you will be sure to 
hear from us 


MISCELLANEOUS —c. S. F.—We know 
nething rewarding the institution you refer to, 
s» cannot advise om the matter, Leanxek.— 
Harkness’ Latin Grammar stands at the bead 
of text books in this line. Madvig's is more 
elaborate and extensive. J Lah cosmetics 
are injurious to the complexion if used habita- 
ally. G. P. M.—K.S.V. P. are the initial let- 
te {the French words © Repondes s'| vous 
‘go meaning Reply If Vou Please. Hagky.— 

Look in No. 13. 2 No, hé should not write 
3. The hand farthest away from the lady. 

W .—The yellowish color of your skin most pro 
bably arises from derangement of your liver 
You bad better at once take medical advice. ©. 
E. W.—There is no delivery of letters in any 
part of London om Sunday, so your informant \s 
mist . Harwooo.—We believe the m 

tine is still published. If we mistake not, it has 
changed hands quite recently, Write again to 
the publisher. RK. F. N —Mizing more fre- 

wently in ladies society is the only cure. 2 
New York City. Noumaw. (Phila.)—You did 
not complete yonr question, and we are, there- 
fore, unable to answer it. Write agein. W- 
B.—Lf you will forward us the story we will give 
it our best consideration. E. M.—Your wisest 
pee Will be to have nothing more to do with 
im. He is only worthy of contempt. H. E. 5.— 
No man of any self-respect would obtrude his 
attentions where they were evidently unwel- 
come 





all 








aA conte of Communications have bee8 
received, which 1 Se anewered nest week. 









































